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EDITORIAL 


We are happy to place this issue of our Jounal in the hands of our readers just about 
one year after the last. We are also hopeful that we shall be able to bring out our next' 
issue to them in some short future. 


This issue contains three lectures delivered at our society during the course of the 
last year. One deals with the so-far-least-studied commentator of the most ancient text 
of the Aryans (viz. the Rgveda). It presents a few specimens of the linsuistic studies of 
the ancient text by an orthodox commentator. The other seeks to bring out the anthropological 
elements in ancient India's mortuary ritual in relation to the frame-work of the world's 
mortuary rituals. The third presents how, during the 6th Century A. D., a Christian monk 
knew and vividly depicted India; it throws light on the geographical information available 
to modern scholars from the writings of early centuries. 


A matter of topical interest is the Islamic contribution to Indian Culture in its various 
aspects and this has been ably dealt with in one article. Thus, the old and the new aspects 
of Indian Social life are presented together. 


This picture attains its fullness through the remaining articles that deal with visual and 
literary arts. In one article, the author informs us how he learned to understand the temple 
through Indian eyes, or rather, learned ‘to look at the temple, and not merely in Western 
terms.’ His article thus seeks to bring South Asians and his American companions into 
a dialogue on the visual in South Asian culture. Two articles, one on the sculptures in 
the Sun Temple at Modheri and the other on the possible site of Vikramasila Mahavihira 
(at Antichak), present conclusions based on Archaeolugical finds. And lastly, but. not the 
least importantly, an article оп the celebrated Sanskrit writer Banabhatta attempts to trace 
the creative writer's impulse to writers of Sanskrit on Poctics. 


The number of reviews in this issue is very small though, they discuss certain important 
contributions of authors in various fields of Oriental scholarship. 


We are thankful to Dr. Smt. Vinaya Kshirsasar of Deccan College Pune for proof-reading 
and to Smt. Sandhya Abhyankar for various services towards the preparation of the Journal 
and, lastly yet importantly, to Smt. Shailaja Barve and Sarvashree Barve for ably printing 
this issue of the Journal in a very short time. 


While we conclude this editorial, we have to convey to our readers the following 
communication from our predecessors in relation to their editorial in the last issue of the 
Journal. It reads : “It has come to our notice that, to some of our readers, the editorial 
seemed to attribute the delay in its publication, at least partly, to our predecessor Dr. 
Smt. Devangana Desai. Therefore, we affirm that there was not the slightest hint meant 
about our scholarly predecessor's responsibility for the delay, since she was no longer the 
editor of the Journal after the publication of our number 56-39 for 1981-84 (i.e. since 
1986). We regret if any injustice is inadvertently done to her.” 
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Madhavabhatta, 
The Earliest Known Commentator of The Rgveda 
(Inaugaral address : 12th September 1990) 


K. P. Jog. 


Mr. President Sir, The Hon. Secretary, and Friends, 

Please let me state, at the outsct, that I fecl a heavy sense of responsibility 
while I have to deliver, as the Director of the MM. Dr. P. V. Kane Research 
Institute of our society, my inaugural address to this August gathering of 
scholars. I feel a double difficulty, viz. I should not speak on some light 
subject and, at the same time, I have to keep from talking on some abstruce 
matter. I have, therefore, chosen to follow what is known as the Middle 
Path (sm af) and to introduce to you some important aspects of the earliest 
known commentary on the oldest literary work of India, viz. the Rgveda 
Samhita. This commentary is known by the name Rgvedavyakhya and is available 
to us only in a fragment!, though not to a negligible extent. It discusses 
the first 121 hymns of the Rgveda Samhita and presents some such features 
which are important for a linguist and have not as yet received attention 
of even Vedic scholars. Also, it is to be noted, this commentary does not 
attach. greater. importance to the ritualistic details which are customarily 
associated with the Rgvedic hymns. It considers the linguistic material in them 
from a view-point that should arouse attention of modern linguists. It can 
be said that the author of this commentary has anticipated a number of 
methods in modern linguistic research. 


It is here necessary to give some information about the author of this 
commentary, viz. Madhavabhatta. This name Madhavabhalta was mentioned 
by Sdyana, the great polymath of the 14th century A. D., in his comment 
on the Ist verse of the 86th hymn in the 10th Book of the Rgveda?. And, 
for some time, scholars felt that it referred to a Madhava who was the 
son of Venkatürya and Sundari and whose commentary on the entire text 
of the Rgveda has now become available. This Madhava, commonly known 
as Venkata Madhava, belonged to the 10th century A. D. But later discovery 
of the Revedavyakhyd soon showed that Siyana referred to ns author aud 
not to Venkata Miidhava?. A telling proof of this was provided by a lurye 
number of citations from Madhavabhatta’s Rgvedavyakhya, in the commentary 
on the Vedic Nighantus (difficult words) by Devaràja who belunged to the 
end of the 13th century A. D. or the begining of the 14th century A. D 
— but, in any case, earlier than Sayana. These references are not traced 
in the commentary of Venkata Madhava. 


One more Madhava needs to be mentioned here; he is the commentator 
of the Samaveda Sarhhiti which presents the verses of the Rgveda in a different 
arrangement. Suffice it to say that this Miidhava's comment on the verses 
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of the Simaveda does not show any correspondence with Devarija's citations 
from Madhavabhatta mentioned earlier. 


Madhavabhatta, it is claimed by scholars, belonged to somewhere about the 
6th or the 7th century A. D. while Venkata Madhava belonged to the 10th 
century". I do not enter into the discussion of the dates of these Madhavas, 
for it is sufficiently clear for the purpose of our discussion that Màdhabhatta's 
Rgvedavyakhya is the earliest commentary on the Rgveda. Already, Venkata 
Madhava mentions three earlier commentators in their chronological order, 
viz. Skandasvimin, Udgitha and Naàrayana?. The commentaries of the first 
two of these are available in fragments. Yet it is Skandasvimin, from whom 
Venkata Madhava seems to be borrowing heavily. Also, it is claimed by scholars, 
Skandasvàmin could be a senior contemporary of Venkata Madhava and was 
posterior to Madhavabhatta. 


To turn to the Revedavyakhya proper. It begins with ayqi тет Таза prefere 
frat ---? which means that the commentary on the Sarmhità forms the 
12th of the Anukramanis (indices informative of the contents of the work). 
Also it means that he had written 11 indices before he took up the 
discussion/explanation of the contents of the Sarhhita proper. We learn that 
these indices are : Akhyata (verb), Nima (noun), Nipata (particle mostly adverbial 
in nature), Gudharthapada (significant word), Vibhakti (nominal-ending), Svara 
(accent), Samaya (some agreed or conventional technique of the word-isolate 
text (of the Sarnhitā)), Rsi (secr), Chandas (metre), Devatà (dcitic), Itihasa 
(historical (i.e. quasi-historical) narrative), and Mantrirtha (the meaning of 
the mantras or verses (in the Samhita)). It is evident from this list that 
Midhavabhatta explained in these 12 so-called Indices various aspects of the 
Rgveda!?, Yet it should be noted that the 12th Index is not merely an Index 
or introductory synoptic statement; it is fuller discussion or explanation of 
the mantras or verscs. It stands in contrast with the synoptic statements 
in tbe first 11 Indices, or rather, it explains in detail the meaningful aspects 
(not each and every one of them) of the Sarhhita text; the word sdrabhitd 
is a pointer to this. Let me digrcss just a little and state that these Indices 
were once taken to be the work of Venkatirya Madhava, since they occurred 
in parts at the commencement of his commentary of cach of the 64 Adhyayas 
of the Rgveda Samhità and Dr. С. K. Raja, who edited Miidhavabhatta's 
Revedavyakhya, finally concluded that they are written by Madhavabhatta. 
Proofs of this can be adduced from the Revedavydkhyd, but I refrain from 
adducing them. Let me turn to the features which would interest a linguist 
or critic of some language-text and. offer my comments on the same. 


The most distinguishing feature of the Rgvedic language is its accentuation; 
the accentuation of individual words; of words which are members of a 
compound; and of words which change their original accents for semantic 
consideration. Also, the remarks on Rgvedic repetitions - this is the feature 
of Madhavabhatta's commentary only.!! It is Màdhavabhatta and Siyana (only 
at times Skandasvimin) who discuss the accentuation of Vedic words; 
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nevertheless, only Madhavabhatta considers it fully - more fully than modern 
interpreters of the Veda like Geldner, Grassmann and Renou. I avoid references 
to Oldenberg, Bergaigne and Lüders, for fear of giving tiring details. I shall 
now show this by citing a few examples. 


Let me take up the simple particle of comparison yáthā which occurs in 
the Samhita with an accent on the first syllable (@dyudatta) or without any 
accent (anuditta) It has but one meaning, all the same; viz. ‘as’. Now, 
Madhavabhatta’s cardinal principle is : 

eife g wears ada UST: FR: | 

Дет я Ф ER чэйа-депэ[ чат cmm 1 !? 
That is to say : Variation in accentuation of a word conveys difference of 
meaning and it is the duty of a commentator to point out that difference. 
Let us see how Madhavabhatta does this under Rv. 1.25.1: 


anta 9 ўт аот ч dq чел gum 1 
Аа а и 


Here, the particle yathā is without any accent and Madhavabhatta states 
arene sores wat | eRe saad TAN KI SRI sary | 
This comment of Madhavabhajta can be clearly understood in the light of 
Rv.1.23.13 : 


on dy Rendang ere: | 

ame Te er, IIA ud 
Where the same particle is initially accented. Naturally, Màdhavabhatta has 
taken this accented form as prakaravacana ‘expressive of (somc) manner 
(of doing an activity)’, as this is hinted in 19 --- mentioned just above. 
The rclevant passage from the Index to accentuation of Vedic words is : 


чете: Bsa (аәпг=:) «9 о и 

a Wap gd гелт mI | 

(sd ёа Фа я g se aem mfi 1) (3.3.10-11). 
Thus, Madhava has pointed out that though yathd and iva are commonly 
understood as synonymous, they are not in their fullness and always so. 
Also it can be be surmised that yathd can occur at the beginning of a sentence 
while ла cannot occur so. Further, it is seen that уай in the sense of 
iva occurs without any accent. This is supported by the following passages 
from the Rgveda:1.26.4; 30.1; 50.2,3 etc. It is necessary to note here that 
Madhavabhatta concerned himself with semantic considerations more than mere 
formal considerations, for he has ignored Santanava’s Phit-Sütra 85: adf 
qr which mentions 327 as accentless (wafgera), Also, if at the end of 
a foot of a verse. It is interesting to note that Siyana prefers to refer to 
the Phit-Sütra and not to the semantic consideration brought out by 
Madhavabhatta. 


I take up another word : Взате? in Rgveda 1.25.12 : 


W Hi зате! ұстаса: ger mu 1 
ч vw amp ams n. 

Madhavabhatta's comment reads : RA чта: чеч: | aft ат gal: Чаў: 
Wer: | aerated | {Аа тесаг гаң, 1 oem чані fara: (Rgveda 10.82.2) 
aft Aaa afda чп (Rgveda 7.25.4) eff | Madhavabhatta’s reference to 
Rv 7.25.4 points to the initially accented word зат which qualifies ЗЕЙ. 
In Rafet, one could see a Sarhdhi of fA and ЗЕТ, (this latter form is noticd 

in Rv 1.50.7 fà «та wega Rata ag: | qari a where Midhavabhatta 

paraphrases get as ЗЕЙ ); it is noticed in Rgveda 1.90.2; 100.19 etc., (and 
Madhavabhatta has translated it as adel and Шат). I should invite attention 
to two linguisic facts: (i) the word vifva which is derived from root ris 
‘to pervade/enter’ is ever initially accented and when it forms a compound 
with another word it is accented on the final syllable. (ii) Madhavabhatta 
considers Взатеї as a compound word - this is what he means by the word 
WIEN; for if WATER meant merely a euphonic combination, there would be 
two words in the Padapàtha and they would have accents on both fì and 
ЗП (where 3 of зе has its accent). And Midhavabhatta's remark 
Aare, puts one in the mind of his Karikas (1.4.3 and 4) : 
Aara agera: --- (ef. Rv. 1.3.9; 36.14...) and artem sama: (cf. Rv. 
1.23.20 : aff я Ragat fasi) Now there arise questions on the basis 

of Grammar : What is the nature of the compound in fisarel, i.e. fader 
Wart or че Bara ? and what can be the proper explanation of the accent ? 
Midhavabhatta does not mention the kind of compound in this word; he 
has satisfied himself with stating that #9 in a compound changes its accent 
and does not find it necessary to consider whether it is a Tatpurusa or Bahuvrihi 
compound. He has merely asserted that the initially accented word becomes 
finally accented. As against this, Siyana remains silent about aaret but explains 
under Rv. 1.23.13 the change of accent in the word A% (in the compounds 
Radya and (азаӣчч?:) by citing fdsd «әта (РА. 6.2.106) as an alternative 
for ara qáqegpfre menm this shows his vascillation. And, further, Grammar 
itself points out that fasa undergoes the accent-change, when it occurs in 
a Bahuvrihi compound (cf. чећа fasa пата PA. 6.1.106). Now, the word 
зате! cannot be а His and, therefore, Siyana's vascillation in a similar 
case is easily understood. Miidhavabhatta, it appears, has chosen a more 
safe (or, perhaps, the correct) path. He has thus overlooked the grammatical 
consideration. 


This instance of Màdhavabhatta's overlooking Grammar is noticed in quite 
a few other places also; but let it not be supposed that he was altogether 
regardless of Grammar. His regard for it is indeed very great, but his attempt 
to achieve the utmost accuracy in explaining Vedic Grammar has led him 
at times to overlook traditional Grammar. His explanation of the accent on 
sim in Rv.1.24.2cd: Bt чеп зба graf Ма ч mud жас ЧОЦ is as 

follows : aenga: wa fla’ a usd mr = 1 orrdaftarica Smeal Berry | gA 
war get (PA. 8.1.59) sf må 1 raman aa aa à af sad 
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Waa: | 49 equam «я Rara чЧңагаң 1 afdafeaaceatsefsqera чайй Фе: ( sf 1; 
it shows his regard for the Grammarians. (I avoid any discussion about the 
procedure of applying Pinini's rule, under the constraint of time and for 
fear of becoming too technical.) Yet I must observe that Madhavabhatta has 
attached greater importance to the inter-relation of words/verbs in one sentence; 
mere connection of a verb with 9 and/or 9 is not for him of greater significance. 


Now, I should cite a case of accent-variation in a word merely on account 
of semantic consideration. The word 381m Gen. plu. of afè occurs with 
two accents: ST, initially accented (aigera everywhere) from afè' ‘river’ 
and asiq barrytone (aeea) at 10.139.6. Midhavabhatta has noted this 
accentual difference and accounted for it as resulting from semantic change; 
thus under Rv. 1.32.3 setang згч: -- Sal «ab OR web 3 Wahre яча 
gf 1 Sayana refers it to 495 ‘clouds’ and Geldner to ‘cows’. All that one 
can say in this case is that Grammar does not offer any help ! 


Many more instances of this kind can be adduced, but I should turn to 
the singular feature of Màdhavabhatta's treatment of Rgvedic repetitions. One 
remembers here Bloomfield who studied these in recent times.!? He has taken 
his cue from Sakalya, the author of the Padapitha, who has treated the 
repctitions in some technical way, called Samaya in very old tradition and 
the system of Galitas (Sanskritiscd form of vernacular Gaf[antas). Sakalya 
dropped what he probably considered as repetitions in their fullness while 
he gave the word-isolates of the mantras involving only apparent repetitions. 


Thus, for example : 


(i) The words әта RMÀ (the third pada) in 5.79.1 is repeated fully in 
5.79.2-10. Therefore, Sakalya did not recite these words again; they are 
Galita. 


(ii) Words Rem R æt in 1.10.10 are similarly treated by Sakalya at 3.42.6; 
8.45.13; 81.2. 


So also, (iii) words ga 3 ¥ 9 №: in Rv.1.26.5 are seen repeated at 1.45.5 
and 2.6.1. But, in all the cases of such repetitions, Sakalya does not follow 
this procedure ! 


Therefore, Madhavabhatta (alone) asks: “What could be the reason(s) for 
this ?' and he tries to answer this question also; thus!^ 


УЯ: Ga яте qum ow va aq І 

Aa w aka mg wh i 

чачтетагетатзаї сетан | 

qure Ag AAN II 
In brief, this is the purpose of Sakalya : If, in the case of words (to be 
precise, more than two words), there is noticed repetition of some earlier 


passage in such a way that even the case-forms, accents and order/sequence 
of them would be just the same, .Sakalya does. not repeat them. In case 
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the condition is not fulfilled, he repeats them. In these two ways, he has 
in some measure explained the meaning of the ten Books. 


I take up just one case from Madhavabhatta's commentary; i.e. from the 
comment on Rv.1.16.3: 

хей Ніне Чїй i 
The 2nd line of this verse is repeated in Rv.8.3.5 (as its 2nd line) but Sakalya 
recites it, і.е. does not drop it in the Padapàtha; Madhavabhatta ventures 
to point out that the word tar in Rv. 8.3.5 refers to all of the three sessions 
of the sacrifice; whereas in Rv. 1.16.3 it refers only to the the middle sessions 
(or the two later sessions) of the sacrifice. In Rv 3.42.4 also the 3rd line 
of our verse is repeated, but it does not form a complete unit of meaning 
by itself as in our verse. It reads : x whrer Фад ARE care Therefore, 
Sakalya has not dropped it from his Padapatha. It is repeated also in Rv. 
8.77.15 cd:--- эбінзч' чаа фт Чд TAR Era Ф 1; Sakalya repeats it in 
the Padapàtha and Madhavabhatta observes: the ; line 5% etc. does not make 
a complete sense; it fulfils the expectancy aroused by the first two lines, 
or the word 39 might be understood as a necessary qualifier of 4 and 
therefore the meaning of the line has remained incomplete. And yet once 
more the line is repeated in Rv. 8.92.5: waft unite Wa ҸӘ where it 
qualifies @{ occurring in the preceding line "and, therefore, (Midhavabhatta 
argues) Sakalya has repeated the words in the A Thus he brings 
out the significance of this procedure in his Karikas'> 


ngasi aka 4: | 
ата Ча: aka 9 Ar BRO II 


атаа 
Юа Регата Kak чең и 14 1 


Мааһауабһаа has thus tried to study the nature of the repetitions in the 
Rgveda Samhità. He is the only early commentator who has done so. All 
other commentators have totally ignored this procedure in Sakalya’ s Padapitha. 


I should only mention that Sakalya has adopted in his Padapitha a number 
of procedural techniques and Madhavabhatta has tried to explain quite many 
of them. I leave them for discussion on some later occassion. 


While concluding, I should stress the nced for examining the entire commentary 
of Miidhavabhatta and thereby ascertaining the worth of his methods for arriving 
at proper meaning of the Sarnhita. 


Notes 

1. Revedavyakhya (Madhavakrta), Adyar Library; Madras, Parts I and II, 
1939 and 1947 - only on the first Astaka of the Rgveda, i.e. Rgveda 
1.1-121. 
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Read : magg fa fe Kakan aaa werd Rgveda - Samhita 
Vol. IV, Vaidika Sarn$odhana Nandala, Poona, 1946, p. 588. 

Rgveda with commentaries, in 8 volumes, V. V. R. L, Hoshiarpur (1965-66). 
Rgvedaànukramani, ed. C. К. Raja, Madras, 1932, introduction. 
Rgvedavyakhya, cited above, Foreword, pp. X-XI. 


Samaveda Samhita, with the commentaries of Madhava and Bharatasvimim, 
ed. C. K. Raja, Adyar Library Publication 26, 1941. 


Refer to “the Chronology of Vedabhasyakiras”, С. К. Raja, Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, No. 10; 1936. And History of Vedic Literature 
(Hindi) by Bhagavad Datta, Dayananda Sanskrit Granthamala, No. 10, 
Pt. 1, Lahore, 1927. 


C. K. Raja, “The Chronology...”, cited above and “The Valabhi school 
of Vedabhasyakdras’’, VI AIOC. Patna, 1930 


Cf Rgvedavyakhya cited above, p. 1 
In the same work, Foreword, p. X. 


Read : saptamy anukramanika Sikalyam anudhavati / 
Vyakhyataivam hi teneyam samhita padadarsanat // 
(Separate the words Samhita and padadarsanat). Appendix IV, 
р. сіх, in Rgvedinukramani cited above. 


Cf Rgveda with commentaries, cited above, p. 829 (Калка 1.8.2) 
Cf. Rig-Veda Repetitions, H. O. S. 20; 1916. 

Cf. Appendix IV. In the Rgvedànukramani cited above, р. cix. 

Cf. Rgveda with Commentaries, cited above, Part IV, pp. 2136-37. 


On 
The Anthropology of the Mortuary Ritual 
(with special reference to ancient Indian texts)! 


L. P. Van Den Bosch 


Introduction 


Religious representations and customs in which death has a central place 
have always been of paramount importance for the scientific study of religion. 
That is not surprising, for what is more universal than death ? Man is born 
and man dies. For this reason the author of an ancient Indian text begins 
his reflections on the cremation ritual by stating? : 


‘Verily, it is true that every man who is born dies; one has to realize that. 
For this reason, one should neither rejoice when someone is born nor despair 
when someone dies. Why a creature is born remains a question and why 
it dies remains a question. Therefore, the wisc consider birth and death equally. 
Two rites of passage (samskdra) are therefore obligatory for all who are 
born: the rite of passage at birth and the rite of passage at death. By the 
rite of passage at birth one conquers this world, by the rite of passage at 
death one conquers the world beyond". 


The reflections of this author on the inevitability of dcath do express 
matter-of-factness, but in no way do they explain the variety of detailed 
‘prescriptions he gives for the various situations concerning death — let alone 
the emotional reactions to it’. 


The universality of death is in contrast with the variety of representations 
and customs, in which various cultures express their view on death and — 
consequently — on life. These differences can be perccived in — for example 
— the attitude towards the mortal remains. Should they be buried or cremated, 
or cremated and buried, strewn or interred? Or does it suffice to leave them 
behind somewhere, to throw them into a river or to give them up as a 
` prey to the vultures ?? Besides, the procedures of giving the corpse a provisional 
or à final place are surrounded with rituals of a various character, like sacrificial 
rituals to the deceased$. 


However, a culture's reaction to death is not accidental or without meaning. 
The rituals by which the dying and the dead are surrounded are highly significant. 
They express a culture's representations of and feelings on death. Consequently, 
they are expressive of a culture's religious perspective. But rituals not only 
express this perspective, they also evoke it in the participants and cast their 
emotions into fixed patterns’. I would like to illustrate this by mentioning 
-an example from the ancient Indian funeral tradition, according to the pitrmedha 
texts?. After the procession for the cremation has been composed in accordance 
with precise perscriptions, the mourners prepare themselves to leave the village 
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and go to the funeral pyre, situated in the wilderness. At that moment they 
have to loosen their hair and mess it up. They have to strew dust over 
their heads and shoulders and when they Icave the village no one should 
look back. Thus they are expected to express their feelings of mourning 
at the moment that the deceased is being taken out of the village to his 
last destination. At this moment of separation the prescribed bchaviour can 
cvoke and canalize their emotions. 


Notwithstanding the enormous diversity of reactions to death, many attempts 
have been made to find a general human explanation of funeral rites. These 
were often based on the assumption of the so-called 'psychological unity 
of mankind'. All around the world people would have the same emotional 
and cognitive qualities. As every man is confronted with death, general human 
reactions would be likely. These reactions would be expressed by so-called 
‘universal symbols” : for example, customs concerning head-dress or making 
loud noise by ringing bells or striking gongs; or, to mention another category, 
symbols concerning rotting and decomposition. A further analysis, however, 
of these so-called universal symbols has proved that in their cultural contexts 
they often have various connotations; or, to put it differently : in no way 
do these much-cited universal symbols have one universal, uniform signification. 
Therefore, a general human explanation of specific funeral rites is not 
satisfactory!?. 


The thrce aspects of death: the corpse, the soul and the relatives 


The statement that funeral rites canot be properly explained by a theory 
that is based on universalia, indicates a deviation from a long tradition in 
the scientific study of religion. In his book Primitive Culture, published in 
1871, Edward Tylor tried to give an explanation of the origin of religion 
by introducing the theory of animism.'' Tylor paid much attention to funeral 
rites, to ancestor worship and representations of the hereafter. According 
to him, primitive man would have tried to give an answer to the threat 
of death by creating the concept of the human soul!?. Man would have gathered 
this concept from experiences during dreams and visions, which he considered 
as long journeys of the soul that are made independently of the body. At 
death this soul would loosen itself definitively from the body and pass to 
the realm of the ancestors, where it would live on. From the representations 
of the hereafter with the ancestors, the death-cult would have evolved and, 
eventually, the belief in supernatural spiritual beings like ghosts and gods. 
So, the belief in the actual presence of the dead would have evolved into 
a belicf in gods. According to Tylor, the origin of all religious phenomena 
can thus be explained as an attempt to face the threat of death. 


It goes without saying that Tylor’s speculative and — in many respects — 
one-sided theories have proved to be controversial. His intellectualistic ideas 
on the origin of religion were clearly influenced by his own, West-European 
culture. They ignored the function of religion for the whole of society. Religion, 
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however, is — and must be explained as — part of a larger social system. 
This idea has been elaborated by Emile Durkheim and his pupils. Durkheim 
argucd that religion, its collective representations and rituals should be explained 
by sociological factors.'? According to him, the main function of religion 
consists in strengthening the social ties and the structure of a group, by 
evoking fcelings of togetherness and solidarity.!^ 


Durkheim's ideas on funcral rituals have been elaborated by one of his disciples, 
Robert Hertz. In 1907 Hertz published an important essay : ‘‘Contributions 
to the study of Collective Representations of Death.’’!> Central to this essay 
is the research after certain funeral customs in Borneo, in which the corpse 
is given its definilive place after the process of decomposition has been 
completed. This procedure of giving a provisional and a final treatment of 
the corpse is found in many of the world’s cultures. Hertz distinguishes two 
stages in funeral rituals : the intermediate stage — that begins as soon as. 
a person dies — and the definitive stage — in which the corpse is given 
its final place.'® In both stages Hertz distinguishes three components : the 
corpse, the soul and the relatives. In this, he focusses especially on the relations 
between these three so-called dramatis personae. For, during both stages 
the corpse, the soul and the relatives are symbolically connected to each 
other — like actors in a ritual drama. The state of the corpse is a model 
for the state of the soul. The process of the body's decomposition parallels 
with the journey of the soul to its eventual destination. Likewise, the destiny 
of the soul is to be compared with the destiny of the mourners, who are 
segregated from the rest of society from the very moment their dear relative 
dies. According to Hertz, all three components go through an analogous process. 
The starting-point of his discussion, however, is thc state of the corpse. Just 
like certain sacrificial rites — that aim at taking part in the world bcyond 
— require the destruction of the sacrificial material in this world, the dead 
has to be destroyed by (gradual) decomposition, in order to be admitted 
to the hereafter!". In the final stage a reintegration takes place. During the 
solemn ceremonies the bones, which are purified of the mortal flesh, are 
buried for ever. At that moment the soul of the dead is admitted to the 
realm of the ancestors and the relatives stop mourning in order to reassume 
their usual social relations. The funeral ritual has restored society's continuity 
and durability, that was threatened by the death of one of its members. 


Dy this interpretation of the *double disposal' Hertz has contributed substantially 
to thc understanding of funcral rituals — even if it's in no way a general 
theory. Hertz does not explain why many peoples do not know such a double 
burial. Edward E. Evans-Pritchard has described the significance of this essay 
as follows'® : 


‘We do not understand what the double disposal of the dead in Indonesia 
means till we know also the belicfs held about the ghosts of the dead and 
also the rules of mourning, but once we have grasped the pattern of these 
thrce sides to death — corpse, soul and mourners — we see that each expresses 
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the same idea of transition.' 


In Hertz' essay, the relations between the corpse, the soul and the mourners 
are relevant on various levels. According to Huntington and Metcalf these 
relations can be illustrated by asking the question why a corpse is feared.!? 
Hertz thinks that answering this question by referring to stiffening and 
decomposition of the corpse is not satisfactory. In most cultures hygiene 
and bad smell are in no way decisive. Besides, he finds that the degree 
of fear a corpse can evoke varies considerably. Among the Dayak of Borneo 
the corpse of a slave, a young child or a stranger is hardly feared, whereas 
the corpses of important persons strike them with fear and horror. Obviously, 
the status of the dead is expressed by the degree in which the corpse evokes 
frightful reactions among the relatives. However, this sociological explanation 
— in which status plays a major part — does not succeed in explaining 
why a corpse in itself can evoke frightful reactions. The answer Hertz gives 
to this question is based on the ideology of the tribes he studied. The corpse 
is feared because it remains the soul's point of entry as long as it is not 
completely decomposed. When this process has been completed the soul 
stops wandering, and passes to the realm of the ancestors. Therefore, the 
relatives fear that the soul might re-take possession of the decomposing corpse, 
and turn into a corpse-ghost. Apart from these two explanations Hertz also 
gives third one. It refers to the restrictions that the relatives of the deceased 
have to obey. They are considered impure. This impurity does not primarily 
proceed from bodily contact with the deceased, but from the fact that these 
persons are related to the deceased. That's why they are set apart. The 
length and quality of these restrictions vary in accordance with the degree 
of kinship. To close relatives these inhibitions apply as long as the corpse 
is not completely decomposed and till it has received its final disposal. As 
soon as the social person of the deceased has faded — during the intermediate 
stage - and his soul has been incorporated among the ancestors, these restrictive 
rules are abolished. So, this third explanation does not refer so much to 
the fear of the corpse as to the mourners' fcar of the spirit of the dead. 


Many objections can be raised against Hertz's essay — his conception of 
the soul is certainly obsolete. However, his ideas have much heuristic value. 
As appears from recent publications they are still fruitful in analyzing ‘double 
disposals.2” 


Hertz’s ideas are often combined with those of Arnold van Gennep, who 
published an important book on the so-called rites de passage in 1909.2! 
These rites — which are to be found all over the world — serve to celebrate 
the passage of a person or a group of persons from one social status іо 
another. Among these. rites аге  birth-rituals, initiation-rituals and 
marriage-rituals, but funeral rituals too mark such a transition of status. This 
passage is not a sudden event, but a gradual social process which takes 
quite some timc. Typical of all these ‘rites of passage’ are three stages which 
are closely related to each other. Van Gennep distinguishes rites of segregation, 
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rites of transition and rites of incorporation. Rites of segregation scparate 
‚а person from his former status; in the rites of transition the person concerned 
doesn't have a clear-cut status any more, but is in a twilight stage; by rites 
of incorporation he is integrated into his new state and is provided with 
a new status.” This three-partite structure is based on the insight that one 
discriminating criterion — for example : dcath — calls into being two categories: 
the quick and the dead. From this three stages proceed : a stage in which 
one is counted among the quick, a stage in which one is counted among 
the dead, and a stage wherein one is in between.? Van Gennep points to 
the fact that in funeral rites not the rites of segregation arc the most important 
ones, but the rites of transition.?* During this stage of transition the persons 
concerned cross the borderline of ordered society and find themselves in 
a kind of no-man's-land. They have neither the former, nor the latter status. 
They are — to use an expression cherished by Victor Turner — ‘betwixt 
and between’ their social roles. They can't be properly classified and do 
not have a clear-cut position in the social structure. Consequently, ambiguity 
and paradoxes are typical of the transition-rites in this liminal or twilight 
stage.?é The things associated with it are thought of as dangerous or impure. 
This is expressed by using symbols that refer to biological processes like 
decomposition and growth.“ 


As I have pointed out above, representations of death have been of great 
importance for research into the origin of religion. In Tylor's evolutionary 
theories, an important role was attributed to the individual, who tries to 
find an answer to death. Durkheim and his followers rather looked for the 
origin of religion in socicty. Religion serves to maintain or to restore a social 
balance. This balance is threatened whenever an important person dies. Social 
life is disturbed then and the cohesion of the group is in danger. Following 
Durkheim's tracks, the British social anthropologist Branislav Malinowski 
formulated this notion as follows :?* 


‘The ceremonial of death which tics the survivors to the body and rivets 
them to the place of death, the belicfs in the existence of the spirit, in 
its beneficent influences or malevolent intentions, in the duties of a series 
of commemorative or sacrificial ceremonies — in all this religion counteracts 
the centrifugal forces of fear, dismay, demoralization, and provides the most 
powerful means of reintegration of the group’s shaken solidarity and of the 
reestablishment of its morale.’ 


During the past decades this functionalist point of view has met with growing 
criticism. Malisnowski's theory would be much too rough and would not 
be able to explain social and cultural change. The facts are selected in a 
much too biased way, so that they will always fit in the researcher's theory. 
Dysfunctional aspects of religious behaviour and changes in the religious system 
are often completely ignored.?? 


Here it’s proper to realize that all theories I have discussed so far voice 
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the *outsider's point of view.’ The outsider thereby applies his own notions 
and explanations that the people who live in that culture are not likely to 
recognize.?? In more recent cultural anthropological studies, therefore, a plea 
is made for a more refined approach, which remains closer to the participants' 
culture.?! The main task then is to trace the meaning of symbols, in order 
to understand the underlying structure by means of which man orders his 
experience. This interpretative approach can be found in the work of the 
American cultural anthropologist Clifford Geertz. Geertz tries to integrate 
the points of view that are expressed by the traditional cultures he has stutied.*? 


It’s obvious that this semantic approach can be fruitful for the study of religious 
rituals, for the vital topics of a culture are expressed in the symbolic language 
of rituals. In a recent study Loring M. Danforth has applied these notions 
to funeral rites in rural Greece.?? Just like Geertz, Danforth states that these 
rituals try to propagate a religious perspective in the face of death. In this 
religious perspective the ultimate reality of death is denied by referring to 
a social order that transcends everyday experiences. In virtue of this perspective 
normal reality can be accepted.” 


This is not the proper occasion for discussing various theories on religious 
rituals. It’s clear, however, that a shift has taken place in favour of an 
interpretation that uses explanatory concepts which are to be found in (ће ` 
cultural traditions of the participants themselves. Geertz has compared this 
approach with the way literary critics work. This comparison, however, 
is not without problems, for it suggests that descriptions have to be available 
before interpretations can be made. For this reason, the question remains 
how an adequate description can be made. 


The significance of burial versus cremation: funcral rites in ancient India 


The question mentioned above can be partially answered with respect to 
the religious rituals of ancicnt India, to which I will restrict myself in this 
paper, for there are no other cultures from antiquity whose rituals we know 
so well as those of the Hindus. Ever since the first millenium B. C., the 
brahmins, who were charged with transmitting the religious traditions and 
knowledge, recorded all their sacred rituals in a very scrupulous, but compact 
way in sūtra texts.) In addition to these, they wrote theological reflections 
— called brahmapas — in which they explained the essence and effects of 
these rituals.?’ They also recorded collections. of mantras and in course of 
time they wrote extensive commentaries. Beside the great sacred rituals based 
on Sriti texts*® they also noted down. the many domestic rites which mark 
man's successive stages in life.’ The detailed descriptions of the funeral 
ritual should be understood in the light of this meticulous culture in which 
the whole of life is ordered, in which everything and everyone has its own 
place.” 


In the first place, then, it must be noted that in these prescriptions a sharp 
distinction is drawn between those who have to be buried and those who 
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have to be cremated.*! Children who haven't received the ritual tonsure have 
to be buried :42 they don't have a clear social status. At this ritual tonsüre 
— that is often given at the age of about three years — the child's hair 
is cut in accordance with the customs of the family and the gotra. Thus 
the child receives a clear distinguishing mark at the moment that it is expected 
to go beyond the family boundaries. This rite prepares the child to his transition 
from the domestic realm to the public realm. It is bestowed with a clear 
social status which is also expressed in the regulation that a child who dies 
after the tonsure should be cremated. Consequently, the prescriptions concerning 
mourning and impurity change: they become increasingly stringent, in accordance 
with the stage of life and the status of the person concerned.^* | 


The monk and the wandering ascetic, who have broken away from traditional 
society, must also be buried after their death. The usual socio-religious 
prescriptions that aim at maintaining traditional society no longer apply to 
them. Even while they are alive they are dead to society. They are ‘betwixt - 
and between’; they don't have a social status any more.*> 

The prescriptions for the cremation-ritual depend on the status of the deccascd. 
In ritual texts the standard is the cremation of the mortal remains of a married 
man, who belonged to one of the three superior ranks (varpas) in traditional 
Indian society. He is expected to have founded a household and to have 
fulfilled his religious duties. In order to further the well-being of the family 
he has brought — as pater familias — sacrifices in the domestic fire-place 
or — if he was a representative of the great sacred sacrificial tradition — 
in the three special sacrificial fires, the Srauta fires.*° On account of his 
marriage he is considered a ‘complete person’ — he and his wife are qualified 
to perform the sacrificial rites." In the crematinon-ritual this fact plays a 
major role, because only married persons are burnt in their own sacrificial 
fire or the three sacred fires — if they have maintained them. . This 
status-difference is also expresed in many other ways. The mortal remains 
of children who have received the tonsure but haven't been initiated into 
the Vedas, are cremated in a profane fire and receive a ritual without Veda-texts 
being recited. In this respect they are to be compared with members of 
the Journ rank, the servants (sZdras) who remain devoid of the Vedas as 
well.48 


In ancient Indian funeral rituals these status-differences are expressed in detail. 
À person is considered a more valuable member of society as he has passed 
through' more successive, culturally defined stages of life. These stages are 
marked by rites of passage, called samskáras. They prepare the individual 
to a new stage in life, that will raise his social personality to a higher level.” 
This level should be expressed after his dcath. In the injunctions concerning 
the funeral ritual the hierarchical character of a society is expressed. The 
individual is commemorated on .account of its former social status. As this 
status is higher, the death of the individual concerned is surrounded with 
more ritual display and mourning-rules.?? For this reason the extent of the 
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cremation-ritual and the amount of restrictions should not be regarded so 
much as an expression of individual mourning by the relatives. Primarily it 
has to be regarded in connection with the loss society suffers. 


On account of this, one can conclude that the cremation-ritual in ancient 
India — as distinct from the burial-ritual — presupposes a specific acknowledged 
social relationship between the deceased and the relatives, in which a process 
of status-acquisition has taken place. | 


Cremation as transition and sacrifice 


In funeral texts the cremation-ritual is referred to.in two ways: as a rile 
of passage and as a sacrifice. In the first case, the term samskdra is used. 
Central to this is the idea that man has to be prepared before he can pass 
from one stage of life to another. In itself a person is not fit to pass on 
his own. Therefore, the term samskira is soinctimes translated as rite of 
consecration or ‘sacrament’.>! Consequently, this also indicates that death 
is not considered as a final stage, but rather as a passagc. By cremating 
him the deceased is turned into the right state to start his life in the hercafter. 
In numerous texts the necessity of male offspring is emphasized because 
the performance of the funeral ceremony and the sacrificial rites in honour 
of the ancestors are primarily a duty of the son.?? At the beginning of the 
cremation-ritual the son therefore has to formulate his intention, his samkalpa: 


‘Today on this and this day I will perform the ‘sacrament’ of cremation 
to my father, whose official first name is so-and-so and whose gotra name 
is so-and-so.??' 


The idea that the cremation is a sacrificial ritual whereby the dead is sacrificed 
is expressed by means of three terms. The first is the description of cremation 
as pitrmedha, the ‘sacrifice of the father’ (pitr).' The term médha is very 
significant in this expression. This term is also used to indicate a sacrificial 
victim and the specific sacrificial rituals during which a sacrificial victim is 
slaughtered.?? Ву a special way of preparing the sacrificial animal in the 
fire, it partakes in the world of the gods and is bestowed with superior 
bliss." Ideas that originate from animal-sacrifice can be found in the description 
of the cremation-ritual. For example: the statement that the deceased has 
to be boiled till he is well-done. When the pyre, with the deceased on it, 
has been lit, Agni, the fire-god, is addressed by this stanza: 


"Do not burn him, do not hurt him, o Agni; don't scorch his skin and limbs 
— When thou hast cooked him well thou mayst send him to our fathers.?"" 


Agni mediates between this world and the world beyond. 


Beside the expression pitrmedha the term antyesti is used to indicate the 
cremation-ritual. This expression can be translated as the last sacrifice :°° 
as institutor of the sacrifice the deceased pater familias is sacrificed with 
all his sacrificial’ utensils.?? Finally, the term Лота and dhuti are used to 


characterize the cremation-ritual. These terms refer to a sacrifice in the fire, 
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a burnt-offering. As the sacrifice is destroyed, it partakes in the world beyond. 
Therefore, a number of manuals of the funeral rituals begin with these words : 


‘Now we shall explain the cremation in accordance. with the rite of pitrmedha 
(the sacrifice of the father). Agni prefers the offering that consists of man 
— so it is taught.’ 


This idea that the cremation-ritual is a sacrifice has been elaborated in various 
texts. The general prescriptions that refer to the selection of a place fit for 
sacrificial worship also refer to the selection of a place for cremations, but 
there are differences. The sacrificial place has to decline to the north or 
to the cast — the direction of gods and the direction of man. The 
cremation-ground, however, has to decline to the west or to the south — 
the direction of the ghosts and the dead.S! This difference is also expressed 
in the direction one uses for orientation, and in a number of other prescriptions 
concerning — for example — using the right or thc left hand, the way in 
which the sacred thread should be carried, turning or walking around, and 
the question, what side of the body should be turned towards specific objects. 
It is significant that in rituals of death — if compared to rituals for worshipping 
the gods — many acts are performed in a reversed way.$^ This stresses 
the contrast between death and life. 


In sacrificial rites, in worship of the gods one always turns one's face towards 
the cast, for the gods are bclieved to live in this direction — unlike the. 
evil spirits, that are located in the west. In all performances concerning the 
dead one turns towards the south, whereas the north is considered the direction 
of man. For this reason the pyre is really always oriented to the ѕошћ.®% 
The deceased is put with his head pointing towards the south. In all sacrificial 
rites to the dead the performers turn their face towards the south. Whereas 
the east and north are considered favourable, the west and south are believed 
to be unfavourable. Therefore, all mourners who escort the deceased must 
take some steps in the northern direction after they have brought the corpse 
to the cremation-ground — for, according to some sūtra texts, this is the 
lucky direction of gods and man. : 


‘To this direction they stride after them and withdraw from the direction 
of the ancestors — that is: the direction of death.“ 


A sharp distinction is drawn between the use of the right or the left hand 
in ritual prescriptions concerning the gods and the deceased. In the sacrificial 
worship of the gods one uses the right hand and one carries the sacred 
thread over the left-hand shoulder and under the right-hand arm, whereas 
in the worship in honour of the dead this is exactly the other way around. 
The right-hand side is favourable and the left-hand side is unfavourable. This 
also expresses the ambivalence towards the dead. The deceased may be beloved, 
they are also impure and dangerous. In evil rituals by means of which one 
trics to bewitch and overpower one's enemy — the so-called abhicara-rituals 
— the same prescriptions apply as in rituals for the dead.$? In funeral rituals 
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this ambivalent attitude is aiso expressed in many other injunctions, like the 
circular move. According to the texts, one should circumambulate the corpse 
in a direction contrary to the move of the sun, in order to avert the evil 
influence emanating from it.® In this context, I cannot discuss all these rituals 
which refer to a complex system of classification. 


Cremation is a transition-ritual whereby one tries to prepare the deceased 
for his life in the hereafter by sacrificing him in the fire. This preparation 
is completed when Agni in his identity as the ‘flesh-devouring god’ has taken 
away all impurity.®’ The ritual usually takes ten days, during which the relatives 
are considered impure as well6?. They have to obey a range of restrictions. 
During these ten days it is the duty of the son to perform a daily sacrifice 
to his father, consisting of a ball of rice (pinda) and water.$? In later funeral 
texts — like the pretakalpa of the Garuda-purina — this sacrificial ritual 
is explained by the following teachings. During this intermediate stage the 
soul, which is deprived of its body, reccives a few new limbs every day. 
After ten days the spiritual body is complete, so that the soul can descend 
into it in order to start its last journey. In this context mention is made 
of а ‘body of ascent’ (drdhvadcha) and the ritual whereby this is effected 
is called aurdhvadehika.’ After ten days the bones are collected — usually 
by an odd number of old women.”! This part of the ritual begins with a 
sacrifice to Agni: 


*Deliver him to the ancestors, o Agni, he who has been sacrificed to you 
with the formula svadhà. Clothing himself by life he has to pass to the 
rest of the ancestors. He has to unite himself with a radiant body.’”” 


The purified bones are gathered in an urn and arc finally buried in the bowels 
of the earth. Nowadays it is customarly to strew the ashes and the remains 
of the bones into a flowing river.”? 


In the ritual of double disposal Hertz perceived an analogy between the corpse, 
the soul and the relatives. At the final burial the soul would be incorporated 
among the ancestors. The relatives would stop mourning and be reintegrated 
into society." In India this analogy does not in itself apply." The burial 
marks the end of a period of impurity and the soul is bestowed with a 
new body but the deceased is not yet incorporated among the ancestors. 
He can merely start his journey to the realm of the ancestors.Ó During 
this journey he is dependent on the provisions his relatives offer. Therefore, 
during the first year every month special offerings are made to him, consisting 
of a rice-ball (pinda) and water.” During this period the liminal position 
of the deceased is expressed by calling him preta: ‘he who has passed away.'?? 
In sacrificial rites the deceased is addressed by the words: ‘To the preta 
called so-and-so'. 


At the end of this ycar the incorporation of the preta among the ancestors 
takes place during a specific ritual in which his three male deceased ascendants 
are invoked." During this ritual the incorporation is symbolized by splitting 
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the pinda of the preta in thrce parts and by adding it to the three pindas 
of the ancestors. The destination of these three balls of rice is redefined. 
The oldest ancestor drops out and disappears into anonymity. The other 
two move up and together with the preta they make up the three ancestors, 
which are explicitly venerated. The restrictions which some priests-schools 
prescribe for the oldest son thereby come to an end. The widow of the 
deceased is usually considered impure during the rest of her life. Therefore 
she is kept in isolation. Her social identity, which she derived from her husband, 
is affected by his death. In the past it was often considered a lofty virtue 
when a wife followed her husband into death, and sacrificed hersclf voluntarily. 
In this way she completed him again in the hereafter. The custom of satr 
must be understood in this context.*? 


The ancient Indian cremation-rites are characterized by unusual complexity 
and. detail. I haven't been able even to pay superficial attention to a few 
aspects. In 1896 the scholar Willem Caland has proved to be so ‘deserving 
as to publish a systematic description of the funeral ritual on the basis of 
the ancient ritual Sanskrit texts. By standing in the ancient Indian tradition 
itself and by describing it from the native's point of view, he has demonstrated 
how the ancient Indians have tried to bridge the gap between life and death 
by means of a range of symbols. 


Reflections on the inevitability ot death are recurrent in the Indian гейш 
tradition: 


"Those who are born are sure to die and those who have died are sure 
to be reborn.. This is inevitable.'5! 


This inevitability is put into a religious perspective — the perspective of rebirth 
in the hereafter. This is expressed by the ancient funeral ritual in many ways. 
It is in this perspective that the cremation of the dead, witnessed by the 
relatives, should be understood. From the ordered world of the. living the 
preta goes through the no-man's-land of death to the ordered world of the 
ancestors. This pursuit of order and, consequently, the fear of chaos are 
clearly expressed by the funeral rites. This fear has to be curbed. For example 
: when the funeral procession leaves the 'civilized' world of the village in 
order to descend into darkness, as it is metaphorically called, the eldest 
persons have to walk in front and the younger ones have to follow them 
according to age. When they return to the village the younger walk in front. 
One of these stanzas adds to this custom : 


“Like one day is succeeded. by the next, and like the scasons alternate orderly, 
let so their span of life be, O Creator, lest a younger one passes away 
before an older one.'?? 


It's obvious, however, that death has riever let itself fit into the ancient Indians' 
order of life: 


On account of the preceeding observations one can conclude that cremation . 
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is a rite of passage by means of which the status of the dead is expressed 
in the presence of the relatives. By cremation man's mortal remains are separated 
from the imperishable parts. A process of purification takes place in which 
the soul — conceived as the imperishable person — is prepared for its journey 
to the realm of the ancestors. It is explicitly incorporated among them, in 
accordance with its status, and takes part in their offerings — till the moment 
it achieves its completion and disappears into the anonymous category of 
ancestors. 


Conclusion 


The study of other cultures and religions is not an insignificant matter. It 
may sharpen the perception of developments in one's own culturc. This holds 
especially good for the changes in the funeral ritual that have taken place 
in western society during the last decades. A striking fcature of Dutch society 
is the increase of the number of cremations : in 1950, 2%; nowadays, more 
than 404.84 These changes in the funcral ritual can't be understood but in 
connection with changes in the representations of death and the hereafter 
in the Wesstern world — especially a weakening of the hope of resurrection 
and a changed awareness of dying. Philippe Aries described these changes 
in a number of publications. According to him, the history of the attitude, 
in western society towards death can be summarized as a series of exclusions. 
This series begins in the room of the dying person and ends in the society's 
shunning of the family of the dead. Arics concludes that western man is 
no longer capable of continuing old rituals — a development he thinks to 
be closely connected with the massive privatisation and fragmentation of Western 
socicty. 


‘By not going to the house of mourning, the church, the cemetery, by not 
making calls of condolence and by avoiding conversation with the mourning, 
society expresses that death and everything connected with it does not belong 
to its domain — the social area — but rather to the private domain. Just 
like many other phenomena death begins to belong to the private area. Talking 
publicly about death or mourning for the death by weeping is becoming as 
indecent as performing sexual acts in public." 


The question that remains then is: to which collective representations do 
the new stylized cremation-rituals refer? Are these rituals — by which the 
funeral industry tries to fill up the gap — ‘open’ rituals, which can be connected 
with various world-views or do they rather express a number of implicit 
notions that are typical of modern Western society ? 


NOTES 


1) Lecture delivered at the Asiatic Society of Bombay on 15.1.1988. 
2) Baudh. PMS, 3.1. ed. C. Н. Raabe, Bijdrage tot de kennis van het 
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Hindoesche doodenritucel, tweede en derde hoofdstuk van het Baudha- 


yanapitrmedhasitra. Tekst met aantekeningen, Leiden 1911. (Thesis 


Utrecht 1911). Chapter 3 is attributed to an author other than one 
of chapter two; see p. XV ff. 


Similar ideas are found in Bhg.2.27; Vi.20.29; Ramayana 2.84.21. 


Detailed prescriptions are given, for instance, with respect to the corpses 
of pregnant women, samnyásins, and small children who have not reached 
a specific age; see Raabe, o.c., pp. 34 ff. For the many detailed 
prescriptions in dharmasdastra literature see further e.g. P. V. Kane, 
History of DharmaSastra, Vol. IV, Poona 1973, pp. 179-333. 


This enumeration does not aim to be complete. 


For a recent anthropological approach see R. Huntington and P. Metcalf, 
Celebrations. of Death, The Anthropology of the Mortuary Ritual, 
Cambridge 1979. А 


See e.g. C. Geertz, Religion as a Cultural System, in: The Interpretation 
of Cultures, New York 1973, pp. 87 ff., esp. 94 ff. 


See W. Caland, Die Altindischen Todten-und Bestattungsgebráuche, mit 
Benutzung handschriftliche Quellen dargestellt, Amsterdam 1896, pp. 
19 ff. (Royal Academy, N. R. 16). 


See Huntington and Metcalf, o.c., part I, Universals and Culture, pp. 
23 ff. In this context the authors discuss the nearly ‘universal’ custom . 
of weeping at funeral ceremonies. The meaning of weeping at various 
occasions by various groups of persons is analysed with the help of 
the material on the inhabitants of the Andaman islands, which was collected 
by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, New York 1964. 


Huntington and Metcalf, o.c., p. 58. 


E. Tylor, Primitive Culture: Rescarches into the Development of 
Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art and Descent, London 
1871 (repr. New York 1958). 


Tylor, o.c., I, p. 429 defines the soul as : ‘a thin unsubstantial human 
image, in its nature a sort of vapour, film or shadow, the cause of 
life and thought in the individual it animates.’ For a critical survey of 
Tylor's theories see e.g. M. Harris, The Rise of Anthropological Theory, 
New York 1971, pp. 201 ff. A survey of critical publications on Tylor's 
conception of the soul is to be found in H. Fischer, Studien über die 
Seelenvorstellungen in Ozenien, München 1965. See also L. Leertouwer, 
Het Beeld van de Ziel bij drie Sumatraanse Volken, Groningen 1977 


(Thesis Groningen 1977), pp. 1 ff. In addition to this attention should 


be drawn to the important publications of E. Arbman about the ancient 
Indian conceptions of the ‘soul’ , Untersuchungen zur pated 
Seelenvorstellungen mit besonderer Rücksicht auf Indien, part. 1, 
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Le Monde Oriental, Nol. XX (1926) (publie par K. V. Zetterlin, Upsala), 
pp. 86-226; idem part II, in: Le Monde Oriental, vol. XXI (1927), 
pp. 1-185. 


E. Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life (transl. by J. 
W. Swain), London 1971, pp. 415 ff. (original French ed.: Les Formes 
elementaires de Ia vie religicuse, Paris 1912). 


Durkheim, o.c., pp. 389 ff. See also p. 412: “When a society is going 
through circumstances which sadden, perplex or irritate it, it exercises 
a pressure over its members, to make them bear witness, by significant 
acts, to their sorrow, perplexity or anger. It imposes upon them the 
duly of weeping, groaning or inflicting wounds upon themselves or others, 
for these collective manifestations, and the moral communion which 
they show and strengthen, restore to the group the energy which 
circumstances threaten to take away from it, and thus they enable it 
to become settled. This is the experience which men interpret when 
they imagine that outside them are evil beings whose hostility, whether 
constitutional or temporary, can be appeased only by human suffcring. 
These beings are nothing other than collective states objectified; they 
are society itself seen under one of its aspects’. 


R. Hertz, Contribution 4 une etude sur la représentation collective de 
la mort. In: Année Sociologique, vol. X (1907), pp. 48-137. English 
transl. by R. and C. Needham in: Death and the Right Hand, London 
1960 (with an introduction by E. E. Evans-Pritchard). 


Hertz, o.c. (English transl.) pp. 29 ff. (intermediate stage) and pp. 54 
ff. (final stage). 


Hertz, o.c., pp. 43 ff. 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Introduction (see note 15), p. 15. 
Huntington and Metcalf, o.c., pp. 62 ff. 


See e.g. Loring M. Danforth, The Death Rituals of Rural Grecce, Princeton 
(New Jersey) 1982. 


A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris 1912. English translation 
by M. B. Vizedom and G. L. Caffee, The Rites of Passage, London 
1960. 


Van Gennep, o.c., pp. 10 ff. (English transl.) 
Cf. Huntington and Metcalf, o.c., p. 9. 


Van Gennep, o.c., p. 146: ‘A study of the data, however, reveals that 
the rites of separation are few in number and very simple, while the 
transition rites have a duration and complexity sometimes so grcat that 
they must be granted a sort of autonomy.’ 


See V. Turner, The Forest of Symbols, Aspects of Ndembu Ritual, 
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London 1967 (19825), chapter IV: Betwixt and Between : The Liminal. 
Period in the Rites of Passage'. This essay. was published for the first 
time in The Proceedings of the American Ethnological Society, 1964. 


See. V. Turner, The Ritual. Process, London 1969. Chapter Ш deals 
with 'Liminality and Communitas' 


Turner, o.c. (note 25), p.98. 
B. Malinowski, Magic, Science and Religion, New York 1954, p. 53. 
See e.g. Harris, o.c. (note 12), pp. 559 ff. 


ibidem, chapter 20: *Emics, Etics and the New Ethnography, pp. 568 
ff. | 


So e.g. C. Geertz: ‘From the Native's Point of View’: Оп the Nature 
of Anthropological Understanding In: J. L. Dolgin, D. S. Kemnitzer and 
D. M. Schneider (eds.), Symbolic Anthropology, A Reader in the Study 
of Symbols and Meanings, New York 1973. 


See also C. Geertz, The Interpretation .of Cultures, New York 1973. 
Danforth, o.c. (note 20), p. 32. 

idem, p. 31. ` 

Geertz, o.c. (note 31), p. 491. 


For the ritual sdtras see e.g. J. Gonda, The Ritual Sdtras, Wiesbaden 
1977 (A History of Indian Literaturc). 


For a condensed survey of the Brahmana literature see J. Gonda, Vedic 
Literature, Wiesbaden 1975, pp. 339-422 (A History of Indian Literature). 


For a general survey of these $rauía rituals sce e.g. J. Gonda, Die 
Religionen Indiens, 1, Stuttgart 1978, pp. 138 (Г. 


For these grhya rituals based upon smrti see Gonda, o.c. (note 38), 
pp. 115 ff. See Further J. Gonda, Vedic Ritual, The non-Solemn Rites, 
Leiden 1980, pp. 364 ff. (Handbuch der Oricntalistik). 


See M. Douglas, Natural Symbols, Harmondsworth 1973 for 
anthropological reflections on the relation between social structure and 
ritual. | 


See Caland, o.c. (note 8), par, 49-50; Raabe, o.c. (note 1), pp. 39 
ff. and Kane, o.c. (note 4) for the categories of persons who should 
be buried. 


See e.g. Gonda, o.c. (note 39), pp. 90 ff. the ritual tonsure (саша 
or cidikarman). The texts acknowledge some variation with respect. 
to time. Some sutra texts prescribe that the child should be cremated 
as soon as the ritual tonsure has been performed upon it, or as soon 
as the child is in the possession of milk-teeth. See further R. J. Pandey, 
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Hindu Samskaras Delhi 19697, pp. 94-101. 


Cf. P. V. Kane, History of DharmaSastra Vol. П, part 1, Poona 1974,2 
pp. 260 Ё. ; Pandey, о.с., рр. 98 ff. The tufis or locks of hairs should 
be modelled according to the family tradition. One until seven tufts 
— usually five or seven — are left (depending upon the family tradition), 
while the rest of the hair is shaved off. Pandey remarks in this context 
: "This system of keeping a special nunber of tufts was tribal fashion 
and the insignia of the family’. 


See e.g. Kane, o.c., vol. IV, pp. 277 ff. 


Gonda, o.c. (note 38), p. 134 remarks in this context: ‘Asketen, dic 
sich im vierten Lebensstadium befanden, sogenannte Samnydsins, wurden 
beerdigt weil sie schon zu Lebzeiten die ‘Unsterblichkeit erlangt hatten 
und deshalb nicht mehr ins Jenseits hinüber geführt zu werden brauchten.’ 


In the Sūtra texts a principal distinction is made between the yajamdna 
who has spread the sacred fires( dhitégni) and the yajamana who has 
not done this (andhitagni). The first one performs the sacrifical rites 
according to the srauta tradition with the help of the three sacred fires, 
while the latter one restricts himself to the sacrifical rites in the grhya 
fireplace. In the funeral tradition this distinction is carefully maintained. 
The dhitagni should be cremated with the help of his sacred fires, the 
andhitagni with the grhya fire in which he sacrificed his oblations. Some 
hieratical schools deal with the cremation as a part of the srautasutras, 
while other schools regard it as a part of the grhyasüstras. A third 
group of schools devoted separate treatises to the cremation rites, the 
so-called pitrmedhasutras. The burning of the corpse of a householder 
who is further qualified as an (an)ahitagni is the standard for the 
description of the cremation rite; cf, Gonda, o.c. (note 36), pp. 616 
ff. See further Caland, o.c. (note 8), p. 4 an Kane, o.c., vol IV, pp. 
210 ff. 


‘On account of the wedding rites a man reaches the next stage of life 


and is qualified as a grhastha, і.е. as ‘а person who is qualified to 
raise a household'. Without a lawful wife he is not yet regarded as 
a ‘complete person’; See e.g. SB. 5.2.1.10; TA. 1.2.5; BAU, 1.4.17; 
See also Kane, o.c, vol.II, part 1, p. 428. 


Kane, o.c. vol. IV, pp. 190 and 288. 


Sce Gonda, o.c. (note 36), pp. 556 and o.c. (note 39), pp. 364-365, 
"The samskaras were not regrarded as ends in themselves. They were 
expected successively to bring a person's personality to higher stages 
of development.’ 


This is, inter alia, expressed in the ritual prohibitions to which the 
family members, dependent on the measure of kinship, have to submit 
themselves according to a specific well-defined span of time, because 
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they are regarded as impure; see Kane, o.c., vol. IV, pp. 277 ff. 


According to Gonda, o.c. (note 39) the rendering of the word samskdra 
by 'sacrament' is inadequate, because there is no question of an 'inward 
and spiritual grace’. According to him, the literal meaning of the term 
would have been ‘making a person perfect or fit for a certain purpose’. 


See Kane, 9.6, vol. II, part 1, p. 560 with reference to many texts, 
to which BAU. 1.5.16-17 should be added. 


Cf. Caland, o.c. (note 8), part. 6: *heute an diesem und diesem Tag 
werde ich an (meinem Vater) N.N. das sacrament der Verbrennung 
vollziehen.'? In an explanatory note Caland remarks that the first offical 
name together with the gotra name should be proclaimed. For the later 
Sanskrit tradition see D. Abegg, Der Pretakalpa des Garuda-Purána, Eine 
Darstellung des hinduistischen Totenkultes und Jenseitsglaubens, Berlin 
1956, p. 135 (adhyaya X, 8-9) | 


See W. Caland, Das Srautasütra des Apastamba, Amsterdam 1928 (Royal 
Academy, N.R., vol. XXVI, 4), p.421 note 1 on ApSS. XXXI. 1.1; ‘Des 
Vaters als objectiver Genitiv, vgl. afvamedha und purusamedha; sec 
also Gonda, o.c. (note 36), p. 616. 


CF. M. Monicr Williams, Sanskrit English Dictionary, p. 832: médha 
(m): *juice of meat, broth, nourishing or strengthening drink (....); marrow 
(esp. of the sacrificial victim)........ ; a sacrificial victim (.....); an animal 
sacrifice, offering, oblation, any sacrifice.’ 


See e.g. L.P. van den Bosch, The Apri hymns of the Rgveda and their 
Interpretation, part U, in : Indo-Iranian Journal 28 (1985), pp. 170 
ff. 


RV. 10.16.1. See also AV. 18.2.4 and TA. 6.1.4. 


Monier Williams renders the term antyesti by ‘funeral sacrifice’. Apte 
gives in his Dictionary the following enumeration: antya-dhuti, antya-isli, 
antya-karman and antya-kriya and renders all these expressions by ‘last 
or funeral oblations, sacrifices or rites’. In this context the last sacrifice 
is meant during which the yajamdna is sacrificed himself as sacrificial 
material together with his sacrificial utensils. For this reason the corpse 
is denoted by the author of the Baudh. PMS. 1.1; 4, 6-7 by the term 
havis i.e. ‘sacrificial material’. See also Abegg, o.c. (note 53), p.136 
(note 2) and Pandey, o.c. (note 42), pp. 253 ff. 


For a condensed description see Caland, o.c. (note 8), par. 27. After 
the corpse of the deceased is transported to the place of cremation 
and placed on the funeral pile, the sacrificial requisites are carefully 
arranged upon his body according to detailed prescriptions. 


Sce Hir. PMS. 1.1.1; Bhar. PMS. 1.1.1; Ap. PMS. 1.1.1. (= ApSS. 31.1.1). 
Cf. TS. П. 22.5. 
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See Caland, o.c. (note 8), par.14. 


Cf. W. Caland, Een indogermaansch lustratiegebruik, Verslagen en 
Mededelingen Royal Academy, afd. lett. vierde reeks, tweede dcel, 
Amsterdam 1898, pp. 275 ff. 


Baudh. PMS. gives as injuction that the pyre should be oriented towards 
the South-East and it is an exception in this respect; sec Caland, o.c. 
(note 8), par 17. 


Hir. PMS. 1.3: 36, 5; Bhar. PMS. 1.36; Ap. PMS. 1.39 (-ApSS. 31.1.39. 
See also Caland, o.c. (note 62), p.278. 


For the rules with respect to abhicãra rituals see W. Caland, Altindisches 
Zauberritual, Probe einer Ucbersetzung der wichtigsten Theile des Kausiika 
Sütra, Amsierdam 1900, (Royal Academy, N.R. vol. III. 2) chapter 47-49. 
Sce also L.P. van den Bosch, Atharvaveda-parisista, chapters 21-29, 
Introduction, translation and notes, Groningen 1978, sub voce: abhicira 
(Thesis Utrecht 1978) 


Caland, o.c. (note 62), pp. 310 ff. 
See RV. 10.16.9; cf. AV 12,2,8ff. 


Sometimes other periods are mentioned dependent on the status of 
the deceased; cf. Caland, o.c. (note 8), par. 39; Kane, o.c., vol. IV, 
pp. 277 ff. and p. 287 f. See further Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens 
vol. I, Stuttgart 19872, p. 133 and A.B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy 
of the Vedas and the Upanishads vol. II, Cambridge (Mass.) 1925, 
p.420. 


Cf. Caland, o.c. (note 8), par. 39. 


Abegg, o.c. (note 53), p.42 with notes and Pretakalpa I. 50-51: 'Nachdem 
der (alte) Leib verbrannt worden ist, o Vogel ! (i. e. Garuda), entsteht 
aus dem pinda wiederum cin Kórper, ein spannenlanges München, aus 
welches der Mensch auf scinem Wege zu Yama die Frucht seines guten 
und bösen Tun geniesst. Aus dem pinda der am ersten Tag gespendet 
wird entsteht der kopf....’ (etc). The ideas at the basis of the funeral 
rites performed during the first ten days are not always uniform; ci 
Kane, o.c, vol. IV, pp. 262 f. and 515 f. See further W. Caland. 
Ueber die Totenverehrung bei einigen der Indogermanischen Volker. 
Amsterdam 1888, p. 22 (Royal Academy, vol. 17). According to popular 
belief a preta cannot be incorporated in the world of the deceased 
ancestors, when he has not reccived the required funeral ceremonies. 
He becomes а vetd/a and is regarded as dangerous. 


Caland, o.c. (note 8), par. 56; Kane, o.c., vol. IV, pp. 249 ff. 
RV. 10.16.5. Cf. AV. 18.2.10. 


Sce e.g. M. Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, London 1891. 
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pp- 274 ff.; Pandey, o.c. (note 42), pp. 260 ff. 
Hertz, o.c. (note 15), pp. 61 ff. 


Cf. also Caland, o.c. (note 8), par. 39 : ‘War die Verstorbene der 
Vater, die Mutter oder der geistige Lehrer, so soll. man ein ganzes 
Jahr in Keuschheit leben und am Boden schlafen - oder wenigstens 
zwólf Tage (Baudh). Die Gattin soll ihr ganzes Leben Keuschheit üben, 
am Boden Schlafen, nur einmal täglich Speise geniessen und Salz, Honig 
und Fleisch meiden.’ 


In ancient Sanskrit texts various opinions are formulated with respect 
to the time at which the relatives terminate their mourning and with 
respect to the time at which the deceased is supposed to be incorporated - 
among the ancestors; see e.g. Kane, o.c., vol. IV, pp. 520 ff. ; Pandey, 
o.c. (note 42), pp. 265 ff. For the later Sanskrit traditions see e.g. 
Abegg, o.c. (note 53), pp. 53 ff. (with notes on Pretakalpa 1, 50-54). - 


Kane, o.c., vol. IV, pp. 516 ff. Sce also W. Caland, A/tindischer Ahnenkult, 
Leiden 1893, pp. 159 ff; Keith, o.c. (note 68), pp. 427 ff. 


Gonda, o.c. (note 38), pp. 135 ff. See also Vi. 20.33 : “Till the 
sapindikarana has been performed the dead remains a disembodied spirit 
(and is afflicted with hunger and thirst). Give' rice and a jar with water 
to the man who has passed into the abode of disembodied spirits' ; 
transl. J. Jolly, The Institutes of Visnu SBE, vol. VII, p. 80. 


See e.g. Kane, o.c., vol. IV, pp. 520 ff. for the sapindikarana ceremony. 
See e.g. Abegg, o.c. (notes 53), pp. 140 ff. (with notes on Pretakalpa 


X. 35 ff.). Instead of the expression of sati the Indian authors generally 


use the expressions sahagamana, 'going with', anugamana, 'going after', 
or anumarana, ‘dying after’, when a wife burns herself voluntarily on 
her husband's funeral pyre or on a separate pyre soon after his death; 
Cf. I. Julia Leslie, Sahagamana in Two DharmaSistra Texts, Paper delivered 
to the panel on Religious Issues in DharmaSistra at the Vith: World 
Sanskrit Conference, Leiden, 23-29 August 1987. 


Vi. 20.29. Cf. also Caland, o.c. (note 8), par. 33. 
Caland, o.c. (note 8), par. 11 and par. 36. 
RV. 10.18.5. Cf. also Afv.GS. 4.6.10. 


See e.g. Vrij Nederland (a. weekly), bijlage. 12-1-1985 : De 
Uitvaartindustrie (The funeral industry). 


Ph. Ariés, Western Attitudes towards Death, Baltimore 1974; ibidem, 
L'histoire de la mort, Paris 1978 (ed. du Seuil). 


Ph. Ariés, De samenleving tegenover de dood, іп: С. А: Bank, L. Brunt, 


` e.a., Gestalten van de Dood, Baarn 1979, р. 83. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS OF SANSKRIT TEXTS 


'Ap. PMS. Apastamba Pitrmedhasütra 
Ap. SS. Apastamba Srautasütra 
ASvGS. Agvaldyana Grhyasütra 

AV. Atharvaveda 

BAU Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad 
Daudh. PMS. Baudhayana Pitrmedhasütra 
Bhar. PMS. Bhiradvaja Pitrmedhasütra 
BhG. Bhagavadgita 

Gaut. PMS. Gautama Pitrmedhasütra 
Hir. PMS. Hiranyakesi Pitrmedhasütra : 
RV. Rgveda 

SB. Satapatha Brahmana 

TA. Taittiriya Aranyaka 

Vi. Visnusmrti 


OTHER ABBREVIATIONS 


Royal Academy Verhandelingen Akademie van de Koninklijke van 
Wetenschappen 
N.R. Nieuwe Reeks (New Series). 


Inida as depicted by a Greek traveller 
in the 6th century A.D. 


Ilona Opeit 


The famous treatise on which I am going to talk to you is as interesting 
as its author : that is to say the ‘Christian Topography’ in twelve books 
written by Cosmas Indicopleustes, Cosmas thc Traveller to India.! 


Most of what is known about Cosmas is due to the attentive reading of 
his book. The most important recent study already going back to 1962 is 
that by Wanda Wolska written in French? 'Studies of the Christian Topography' 
and so on under the heading : ‘Theology and Learning in the 6th century.’ 
The critical edition in 3 volumes [published in the French Series Sources 
chrétiennes] followed 141.159.197 : in 1968.1970.1973 respectively. Some 
critics welcomed it with enthusiasm, but further rescarch work on Cosmas 
did not prosper much, though this might seem strange.’ 


Miss Wolska based her edition on the three surviving manuscripts? : The 
one in the Library of the Vatican in Rome has bcen written in Constantinople 
in the ninth century and is illustrated. The so called Sinaiticus which is owned 
by the Monastery of Holy Catherine on Mount Sinai has been composed 
in the very heart of Asia Minor, that is to say in Cappadocia, and gocs 
back to the eleventh century. This manuscript also is illustrated. The famous 
Library of Florence, which is called the Laurentiana, possesses the third 
manuscript, copied in the cleventh century in onc of the monasteries of [the 
famous] Mount Athos in Northern Greece, a centre of learning in that time, 
and illustrated. These illustrations have been thoroughly studied by the most 
eminent connoisseurs of Dyzantine Art as Strzygowsky or Weitzmann in the 
first half of this century; recently by Brubaker.? Beside these three manuscripts 
which contain the whole ‘Christian Topography’ there are other fragments 
in quotations. We shall not dwell upon them. The ‘Topography’ has also 
been explained in scholia which still exist and give some valuable details. 
On this solid basis Miss Wolska has constituted her text which, as I said, 
has been duly recognized by critics, and we have a reliable starting point. 


The title of the treatise" ‘Christian Topography’, christianike topographia, 
is given at the beginning of the Florentine manuscript. It is missing in the 
other manuscripts as a heading; in the table of contents of the book, however, 
it appears likewise. The author's name : Cosmas, the monk is given only 
by the Florentine manuscrpt; in quotations and references the ‘Topography’ 
is referred to as that of a 'Christian'. Miss Wolska has deduced from this 
circumstance that the author preferred to remain anonymous. However, 
quotations commenting the Gospels and Psalms drawn from the 'Topography' 
are attributed to Cosmas Indicopleustes, Cosmas the traveller to India. 
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The date? of the composition can be deduced with certainty from some passages. 
In the second book, which we shall examine later in detail, Cosmas .says 
that, twenty five years ago at the beginning of the rule of the Byzantine 
emperor Justin (We may add the I), he had been travelling to Adoulis in 
company of another merchant, called Menas, when the governor of the region 
requested him to copy the inscriptions engraved on the throne of Ptolemy 
Ш and his stele. Cosmas followed suite, contented the governor and kept 
a copy of the inscriptions for himself. The details of ‘twenty five years ago’ 
which coincided with the beginning of the rule of Justin I and the preparation 
of war by the people of Axoum? against the tribe of the Himjarites leads 
us to the period between 522 and 525. When he is remembering this, it 
is the ycar 547 or 550; the reference of two eclipses of the Sun could 
be identified astronomically as the ones of the 6th February and the 17th 
August of 547. Thus we can deduce that Cosmas composed his book between 
547 and 550. 


From his memories we learn that he was a merchant : (in 2, 54) he says 
textually “where we merchants from Alexandria and Ela were exercising our 
trading business in the harbour of Axoum"'; and a native of Alexandria in 
Egypt which at that time was still a part of the Byzantiine Empire. He did 
not go on his own, but joined a convoy of merchants, certainly also for 
the reason of his safety. He had been travelling intensely: as shows e.g. 
his description of the Red Sea and Klysma, which, however, is not too far 
from Alexandria (5,8). He also knows the desert of the Sinai (5.14). When 
he mentions Taprobane, that is to say Ceylon (3.65)'9, he does not do so 
from hearsay, but from his own knowledge. Likewise, when he talks about 
Persia in the same passage. Some episodes, as for example the story, how 
he and his fellows met the albatros (souspha) on their way to “Inner India’, 
(2,30), show the experienced traveller. His memoireds will speak of a ‘group’; 
he does not say ‘me’, but always ‘us’ in these passages. 


Cosmas, as is cvident from his treatise from the very beginning, was a fervent 
Christian. The very idea of a 'Christian Topography' makes that very clear. 
Apart from that, there are digressions against certain Christian dogmas, which 
he opposes, and strong invectives against the Pagans. He was a Nestorian, 
that is to say, he shared the concepts of Theodoros of Mopsuestia, in which 
he had been initiated in Alexandria by Mar Aba, whose writings still survive 
(2,2).!! 


From the prologue of the 'Christian Topography' we learn that Cosmas had 
previously written a book on ‘Geography’ which comprised “the description 
of all the earth, even the part beyond the Ocean, and of all of the countries : 
those south of Alexandria as far as the Southern Ocean, the Nile river, Egypt 
and Ethiopia until the Ocean’’. Another book, lost as is the “Geograhy', was 
on 'Astronomy', in which he tried to explain the movements of the stars 
(prol.2). 
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Before we shall examine, what he tells about India and Ceylon with her 
animals and plants, wc shall rapidly reassume the contents of .the *Christian 
Topography’ in order to characterize its style and method. We could, in 
doing so, recur on his ‘Table of Contents’ which precedes the ‘Topography.'!?. 


The ‘Topography’ consists of 10 books (a symbolic number), to which two 
have been added. Thus we read twelve books : 1) “Against those,’ to quote 
Cosmas, “who believe to be Christians but believe like the Pagans that the 
sky is spherical", a matter Cosmas refuses. 2) The Structure of the universe 
: Eonven and earth contain everything; the earth is quadrangular, it is surrounded 
by the ocean : hilly in the north and flat in the middle. As Cosmas. firmly 
believes, that the universe follows the model of the tabernacle of Moses, 
‚ we are far away from geographical reality; but when he returns to the description 
of the inhabited earth, we shall discover passages of real interest. 3) and 
4) repeat the idea, that the only true description of the universe must draw 
upon the Holy Scripture. Above all, the universe is not spherical. 6) The 
siz: of the Sun. He is smaller than the earth. 7) Refutation of the theory 
of Aristotle which he has expounded in his treatise on Heaven and Universe, 
that the universe is eternal and moving eternally. 8) The rctrogradation of 
the Sun. 9) The movement of the stars. 10) Quotations from Christian texts 
in order to prove Cosmas' own vision of the universe. 11) Description of 
the animals and plants of India and Taprobane, Ceylon.. 12) The Holy Scriptures 
are ptior to any other, above all prier to pagan culture. 


This brief summing up gives a very curious impression of the system of 
the universe, not based upon geographical and astronomical concepts, but 
deduced from the symbolical exegesis of the Bible. This is, however, contradicted 
in a certain sense by the author’s strong interest in travelling, which is illustrated 
by his description of the part of the inhabited world known to him. In this 
context he also speaks about India and Ccylon, and these passages teach 
us the interest and the fascination India has always exerted upon the west. 
It is a country full of miracles, and by studying Cosmas I want to express 
my gratitude for all of what I have learnt during some journeys to India 
and Ceylon. 


"The inhabited earth is a part of the universe. The universe consists of Heaven 
and earth; together thesc bodies comprise everything, whereas the pagans 
erroncoussly stated that it is the Heaven which comprises everything. The 
carth is suspended upon nothing. All this is proved by Cosmas on the basis 
of many verses of the Bible. Heaven is “stuck” to the earth; together they 
resemible a quadrangled house upon which the Heaven lies like a vault. And 
this house is symbolized by the tabernacle which Moses has described : its 
table is the symbol of the earth. In the further process of the creation the 
Heaven was divided; the second, the visible, Heaven was created and thus 
there are two houses: the house of Heaven and the house of the earth." 


The earth extends from the east to the west, from the north to the south. 
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The earth is divided into two parts by the ocean. The ocean surrounds the 
inhabited earth; the other part of it (not inhabited) is the place, where the 
Heaven joins the earth on its four sides. Before the deluge, mankind inhabited 
even the eastern part of the earth; also paradise is in the east. After the 
flood, the ark landed in Persia on Mount Ararat. Noah's three sons divided 
the earth into three parts : Sem got Asia as far as the eastern part of thc 
ocean; Cham got the part from Gadeira (near Gibraltar to give you an idea) 
as far as the ocean, which is near Ethiopia; Japhet got the part from the 
northern regions; that is to say Media and Scythia,.as far as the point beyond 
Gadeira. This part comprises Thrace, Cyprus, the isle of Rhodes, Ethiopia 
and Egypt, Persia, Bactria and India and ends at the ocean (2,26). The three 
parts correspond to the three continents: Asia is the east, Africa the south, 
Europe the north. 


The ocean enters the mainland of the earth by four gulfs: the first is that 
near the Byzantine empire, which starts at Gadcira (the Mediterrancan, to 
give you an idea), the Arabain Gulf, which is called the Red Sea, and the 
Persian Gulf. These two come from the point Zingion in the south-east, 
which is known to travellers, who have crossed the Indian Sea. Zingion is 
farther than the land, where incense!^ comes from and which we call (at 
the actual time of Cosmas) ''Barbaria", a country also surrounded by the 
ocean. The fourth gulf is the so called Caspian Sea.'> Only these four gulfs 
are accessible to travelling; you cannot travel on the ocean, as ils streams 
are too strong and as there are exhalations which diminish the force of the 
Sun-beams; furthermore, the ocean is very big and the distances to cover 
very large. Proudly Cosmas adds that he has sailed on the three gulfs : 
the Mediterrancan, the Red Sca and the Persian Sca. 


At this point of the description of the inhabited carth Cosmas inserts a little 
digression. He remembers a voyage on the Persian Sea, which took him 
dangerously near to the outer ocean. He was, together with his fellow merchants 
on his way to “Inner India" heading for the country of incense, “Barbaria”. 
On his right hand (that is in the east) many birds arrived called souspha.!Ó 
Upon this, thc experienced sailors and passengers got afraid, as the souspha 
is a token that the ocean was closc. Facing conflicting streams, thcy admonished 
the stcersman to take to the left in order to stay in the Persian Sca and 
avoid getting drowned in the estuary of the ocean (2,30). 


The inhabited earth is stecp in the north and in the west; its east and south 
are flat; for this reason, sailing upstream to the north is slow, going back 
is swift. Two rivers come from the north : Euphrates and Tigris; they are 
much swifter than the Nile river, which flows flat land upwards... (!) 


The south and the east are flat and strongly warmed by the Sun; therefore, 
the bodies of its inhabitants are darker. Not all parts of the carth are inhabitable : 
duc to extreme cold and heat at the extremities. The Sun moves from the 
east towards the south. The mountains in the west and north hide the Sun 
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at night. He goes back to the cast and rises again. The east is the seat 
of paradise. Men have not found it, though they have gone very far to the 
east in the trade of silk." 


Speaking about the routes to China, Tzinista in his language, Cosmas mentions 
India : Tzinista lies in the very heart of “Inner India" on the left hand 
in the Indian Sea, much farther than the Persian Sea and the Isle of Taprobane 
(Ceylon), which the Indians call Siclediva.!* 


Tzinista is surrounded on its left hand by the ocean, whereas ''Barbaria", 
the country where incense comes from, is surrounded by the ocean on its 
right hand. The Indian philosophers, the Brahmines,'? say that the middle 
of the earth runs from Tzinista through Persia to Byzantion; таубе, this 
is true (2,45). 


Tzinista lies on the extreme left hand point; and the route of the silk goes 
through Persia and is much shorter than the way by sca. In Persia, you 
wil always find silk (2,46). Cosmas attempts to measure the distance from 
Tzinista (China) via the country of the Huns, India, Bactria to the beginning 
of Persia : he sums up : more than 400 days of 30 miles; the way from 
Tzinista to India is of 150 days. 


The country which produces incense is situated at the border of Ethiopia; 
the inhabitants of “Barbaria” (this was the country's name іл the west) travel 
to the south and do their business and trade in aromatics, incense, cinnamon 
and cane-sugar.?? 


I have collected all of the passages of the second book, in which Cosmas 
speaks of India whithin the frame of his vision of the inhabited carth. To 
be true, it is not a description like the one we find e.g. in the 15th book 
of the Geography of Strabon of Amascia (who was a contemporate of 
Augustus).?! Strabon was much morc of a geographer than Cosmas and his method 
of disposition is much more stringent. He starts with the critical review of 
the information about India before the expedition of Alexander the Great, 
that is to say, he analyses his sources giving much credit to Eratosthenes. 
His description of India draws the borderlines and names of the most important 
rivers, the Indus and the Ganges, and the kind of agriculture. A whole chapter 
is then devoted to the isle of Ceylon : Taprobane. A characteristic trait of 
the country are the alluvions, which are due to thaw in the high mountains. 
India is very fertile : every year there are two crops. Special attention is 
drawn to the products of the country. The descrption is only partial one; 
that of the valley of the Indus is the most detailed. The view then switches 
to the zone comprised between the Indus and Hydaspes, the reign of king 
Poros and to the seven castes of the inhabitants : philosophers, peasants, 
shephards and hunters, artisans and merchants, soldiers, inspectors, civil 
servants. An analysis of the inhabitants’ customs and finally the Brahmànes 
follows.? Yet all of the material is well pondered, well arranged and critically 
examined. It is Geograhy at the highest standard, that antiquity could achieve. 
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It is real learning. 


Cosmas, 1o critically sum up his achievement in the second book; does not 
speak about his sources, neither does he name them; he is not the cronicler 
of the progress achieved in the field of Geography. As a traveller, a sailor, 
so to say, he views India from the sea. This is determined by the routes 
: to China and to the country, which produces incense. Repeatedly does 
he speak about “Inner India" or “Interior India", as situated extremely to 
the cast and to the zone, where the ocean, the exterior ocean, is about 
to form a gulf which enters the inner zone. He knows Taprobane as an 
important point on the way to the extreme east. He refers to the Drahmànes 
in his effort to measure distances from China to the West, and he nearly 
agrees with their situating the central zone of the earth. 


There is an important digression on which I should like to draw your attention : 
In 2,80, Cosmas inserts the map in which Ephoros? depicted the world. 
The earth is a long stretched quadrangle, which shows the four directions, 
not as we are used to, but in the opposite: south and north have changed 
their positions, so have cast and west. In the last, which is marked at the 
left hand, live the Indians, between the zone of sunrise in the wintertime 
and sunrise in summertime. The cast wind is called apcliotes. Their opposite, 
marked on the right hand, is the west, where the Celts live; between the 
sunset in the winter and the sunset in summer. The west wind is called 
Zephyros. On top of the map is the south, the zone, where the Ethiopians 
live between sunrise in winter and sunset in winter. The south wind is called 
Notos. At the bottom of the map is the north, where the Scythians live 
between sunrise in summer and sunset in summer. The northwind is called 
Boreas. Including this map and approving of it, Cosmas wanted to show 
that secular learning taught the same as the Bible. After all, India becomes 
a crucial point in the organization of the inhabited earth: the border in the 
east. 


If we now pass to the cleventh book, its title is: Description of the Indian 
Animals and Plants of India and Taprobane. Finally we get what we have 
missed a little in the second book: a review of the country and of its wonders. 
From thc reading of it, it is impossible to doubt that Cosmas has really 
visited it, a fact that Wolska?* denied: as Cosmas tclis us about its animals 
and its plants with the recurring remark “which I have seen" or “which 
I have tasted" or sometimes with the note “‘which I have not scen in India, 
but in Ethiopia.” 


Not following Cosmas’ disposition, I shall start with the picture of India and 
Taprobane in the chapters 16 to 24 and end with its Zoology and Botany. 


The beginning of India is the town of Sindou. On the river Indus, which 
disembogucs into the Persian Sea and is the border between Persia and India, 
there are speldid markets, Orrotha, Kalliana, Sibor, Male; thcy are the trading 
centers of pepper, assisted by Parti, Mangaruth, Salopatana, Nalopatana, 
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Pudapatana. At a distance of a five days' way, there is the isle of Taprobane 
which the Indians call Sielediba.?? On the mainland there is Marallo, a trading 
place of mussels; there is the place Kaber with its market of alabandenon 
(the carbuncle),? after the market of the cloves and after Tzinitza (China) 
trading centre of the silk. China is the end of the earth, Sielediba marks 
somchow the centre of India and it is very important for the exchange of 
goods. 


Cosmas insists upon the many markets India has got. In the north live the 
so called White Huns,?" who invaded India with not less than 2000 elephants 
and large cavalry. Their King has, according to Cosmas, subdued India, which 
became tributary. There is a curious story how their king Gollas? once besicgcd 
a town in South India which was protected by a channel of water. After 
his many animals, elephants and horses had drunk all the water, thus drying 
up the channel, Gollas took the town by force (20,21). The frontier between 
India and the Huns is formed by a river, we should think of the Indus or 
the Ganges (already quoted in book 2 (81,5) but, this time, Cosmas rcturns 
to his Biblical concepts and calls it the Phcison, which is one of the four 
rivers that come from the paradise, and Geography gets lost in thé strcam 
of his Biblical reminiscences. 


Students disagree on whether Cosmas had personal knowledge of India; lately, 
Udalcova and Gomes were positive about it, so am L;?? it has however been 
contested that he had personally been to Ceylon (Taprobane),” Sielediba. 
He describes Ceylon as a big island situated in the ocean: in the Indian 
sea. Its riches are the precious stone hyacinth, and it is beyond the country, 
where pepper grows. Cosmas gives its measures according to the natives. 
The island is governed by two kings: the one has the part with the minerals, 
the other one has got the trading place and the harbour (13). The fervent 
Christian Cosmas tells us something about a Christian diaspora which consists 
of Persians; the natives and their kings are pagans. Their sanctuary situated 
on a hill contains a wonderful hyacinth, big like a pine cone and with a 
very strong glow. In this context, Cosmas is speaking on hearsay. But when 
he described Ceylon as a trading centre, his picture is vivid and full of details: 
© at the island, vessels from every part will meet: from India, Persia, Ethiopia; 
it is a centre and also a starting point. The harbour imports silk, aloe, cloves, 
the clove tree and sandal-wood; it exports the same to the people of Male, 
where pepper is grown, and to Kalliana, where they have bronze, the 
,sesamewood and a special kind of textiles; from Sindou the island will get 
musk and precious spices; it has also exchanges with Persia, the Himjars 
and Adoulis in Ethiopia. 


India has always been the country of miracles; the one mostly admired is 
the elephant! A short characterization and even its picture are missing in 
the 12 introducing chapters of the cleventh book, but within the Chorographia, 
as the Greck tell it, the description of the country, which we have already 
seen, it is mentioned with many interesting details. The kings of India have 
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elephants — in this context Cosmas is mostly viewing the Indus? valley 
— the kings of Crrotha, of Kallianai, of Sindou, of Sibor and of Male; some 
have '600 elephants, some 500. In Ceylon, elephants are sold according to 
their size, kings on the mainland domesticate elephants and use them in 
the war, which, as we know, is a very old traditon (22). 


As a pleasure for the kings, elephants have to fight. These fights are arranged 
in a special way: the two champions are separated by a big plate of timber, 
which is fixed to two other pillars empedishing them to mect. By different 
means they are stimulated, until they fight with their trunks. 


The tusks of the Indian elephant are not very big, if there is an exception, 
they cut them, because they are too heavy for war. The Indian method to 
treat the elephant is a very special one, unique, in comparison with the 
African and Ethiopian practice (23). 


The elevnth book starts with a series of pictures of eight animals, which 
have their peculiarities. The rhinoceros has got its two (!) horns upon its 
nostrils. When it moves, the horns are swinging, but it can fix them and 
is able to uproot trees with them. Its eyes are set at the jaws. It is a very 
dangerous animal and, above all, it fights the elephant. Its feet and skin 
résemble that of an elephant. Cosmas reports, that he has observed the 
rhinoceros in Ethiopia from a distance. He has also seen a dead and prepared 
one at the royal palace, where he could draw it. 


The buffalo lives in India as well.as in Ethiopia. The Indian buffalos are 
domesticated. They are used in the transportation of pepper and other burdens: 
their milk is turned to butter and meat is eaten; Christians slaughter it by 
cutting the throat, pagans by striking the head. 


The giraffe, Cosmas' next specimen, is found in Ethiopia only; so we can 
continue with the yak. This is a big animal, which produces toupha? (this 
product could be the tail), which is used for horses’ harness and for the 
banners of the military commanders. The yak's tail is very sensitive. If the 
yak gets caught within a tree, it stops moving in order not to lose a single 
hair of it. The native then approach and cut thc tail. 


The musk kastouri-deer in the native language,” is a very small animal. 
It is hunted because of the musk which is contained. around the nombril. 
The hunters take only this and leave the rest of the- body. 


The unicorn, a very strong animal, does not live in India, but in Ethiopia. 
Cosmas has seen only two representations of bronze, not the animal itself. 
The choir-elaphos in Greek, a small kind of pig, has. been seen and tasted 
by Cosmas; he does not tell more about it. 


The hippopotamus was not to be seen in India; Cosmas could, however, 
buy its teeth, big and very heavy, which he sold later. In Ethiopia and in 
Egypt he had seen many living specimens. 
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To the series of the cight animals already characterized, we can add three 
more, which follow the passage about the pepper tree, which we shall see 
later. These are the sea-lion, the dolphin and the tortoise. They are depicted 
as sea-food. Dolphins and tortoises are slaughtered, the sea-lion is killed 
by strokes upon the head like a big fish. The meat of the tortoise is black, 
that of the dolphin resembles pork, is black and smelly, that of the sea-lion 
resembles pork, but without any bad smell. 


These are all the passages devoted to the fauna of India. As Cosmas has 
repeatedly mentioned pepper and other goods, we duly expect some notes 
on this subject, as also promised in the heading of the eleventh book. There 
are only some notes on plants, which are inserted after the hippopotamus 
between the depiction of animals. The pepper creeper is shown as having 
a very feeble stem, which has to be supported by another tree, that carries 
no fruits. In this, it very much resembles the vine with its tendrils. Every 
grape has got a double husk. It is thoroughly green like the rue (chapter 
10). Yet another plant is described, which leaves us with the problem of 
its identification, as its name in the tradition of manuscripts is “‘argellion’’. 
It belongs to the big kind of Indian nut trees. It is very similar to the date 
palm but higher, larger, and has got richer branches. It has few fruits; these 
are very nice and full of sweet water, and Indians drink it instead of winc. 
The beverage has the name of rhonchosoura. If the shell dries up very much, 
you can no longer consume it. We guess: the cocotree. 


Besides rhonchosoura there are some other native words in the text of Cosmas: 
Drahmaànes (2, 45, 14), souspha (2, 30), identified by Wolska as the albatros, 
toupha (11, 5), Kaotouri (11, 6), and of course, there are the names of 
places: Sielediba, Sindou, Orrotha, Kalliana, Sibor, Male, Parti, Mangaruth, 
Salopatana, Nalopatana, Pudapatana; they reflect Indian topography in the 
sounds a Greek ear believed to hear. 


There is one anecdote which shows the hearty welcome a king of Sielediba 
reserved for a Greek person, a trader, who came from the west. His name 
was Sópatros and together with the merchants from Adoulis he had come 
to Sielediba. They got off to the country. So did the passangers of a Persian 
vessel. Among them there was an ambassador from Persia. After custom 
control, the officers took them to the king. Unfortunately, Cosmas does not 
give his name. They prostrate themselves before his Majestry and are kindly 
received by him. He asks about their country and about their rulers. The 
Persian quickly grasps the occasion to praise him with all superlatives as 
the mightiest, greatest, richest of all: he is the king of the kings. Sópatros 
does not reply. The king of Sielediba addresses himself to him. Sopatros 
has the idea to show his kings’ picture on a coin. So does the Persian in 
his turn. The king of Sielediba is more impressed by the Byzantine ruler 
and his coin and praises the Byzantine people as splendid, mighty and reasonable. 
On an elephant's back with all honours, Sópatros visits the city. Of course, 
the Persian was justly humiliated for his braggings (11, 17-19). 
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This king is thc only Indian we meet, so to say, personally, with his portrait, 
which seems to me characteristic of Indian hospitality. 


I leave the lonely traveller of the sixth century A. D. to your mercy. 
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Indian Culture in the Islamic Environment 
N. S. Gorekar 


Religion and art are two distinct expressions of culture, and thus, obviously, 
evolution of culture can be equally traced well in either of them. Art is 
a more sensitive indication of change than even religion. It may be recalled 
that art in its nature is objective while religion is subjective. 


The influence of Islam as culture, besides philosophy and polity, on indigenous 
art has been well-estimated. This has not only moulded civilization but shaped 
aesthetic values and needs as well. It is the experience which is acquired 
both in harmony or in conflict with nature and, as a result, serves as the 
warp and woof from which the stuff of culture is woven. And it may be 
added that each culture depends on the disposition of man as well as nature 
of his environment, and also on the mutual and dynamic interaction. 


Viewed in this light, culture which literally means the practice of cultivating 
the soil or cultivation of plants and animals, is also the training, disciplining 
and refining of the moral and intellectual nature of man. According to Willium 
Taylor, culture is that complex whole which includes knowledge, belicf, art, 
law, morals, customs and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man 
as a member of society. And Francis Bacon who inventcd the term in the 
modern sense says that culture is an attribute of the spirit of man, it is 
humanity's effort to assert its inner and independent being. Culture is not 
merely the acquisition of knowledge according to the standards of an age, 
-it is rather the ability to see things in their right perspective, to take a balanced 
view of life, and to measure ideas in their true proportions. Religion, language, 
race, and country are the strands out of which is woven the variegated fabric 
of culture. In other words, culture is that vital complex of many strands 
which expresses itself through language and art, through philosophy and rcligion, 
through moral habits and social customs, and through political institutions 
and economic organisations. In a sense, culture which is all-embracing, is 
the general intellectual level in a particular age or specific country, and is 
the result of the liberation of man from the' urgency of the problem of his 
existence. - 


From time immemorial India has been the meeting place of different races 
and peoples and conflicting cultures and civilizations, and consequently, 
according to Dr. Tara Chand, it has tried to embrace within its orbit beliefs, 
custorns, rites, institutions, arts, religions, and philosophies belonging to different 
strata of society in varying stages of development. Therefore, Indian culture 
has, as a consequence, sought to find a untiy in this diversity which. makes 
up its totality. 


Indian culture, which holds the secrets of vitality and wisdom, is one of. 
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unity and synthesis, of reconciliation and development, and of progressive 
fusion of old traditions and new values of life. As a matter of fact, Indian 
culture has been envisaged as the blending of three strands of which two 
have bcen the distinct strata of Indian life : one higher but smaller in number, 
providing the intellectual and aristocratic element, while the other, lower but. 
comprising the great mass of the pcople, derived from the folk element of 
Indian life, and the third, the foreign influence which contributed its share 
in the perfection of the design. The synthesis of these three, which evolved 
a new culture was brought about by the inherent genius of the race, and 
as such this process of assimilation and evolution continued age after age. 
These ages are divided into three epochs - ancient, medieval and modern. 
The first, beginning from the earliest times to the end of the seventh century, 
the second covering about a thousand years from the beginning of the eighth 
century, and the third commenccing from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to independence of India in 1947. 


With the passing of King Harsha's Buddhist empire the last period of ancient 
history closed, and a new epoch began with the advent of the Muslims in 
India. Apart from, the commercial relations. which existed between the Arabs 
and the Indians from about the middle of the, seventh century, the Muslims 
ruled over India for nearly one thousand years, from the conquest of Sind 
by Muhamed bin Qasim in 712 to the death of Bahadur Shah I in 1712. 
Towards the close of the twelfth century, when Muhammed of Ghazani came 
over to India, conquered Lahore and annexed the Punjab, the Muslims made 
India their home and Indianised themselves, and as such through social 
intercourse and mutual understanding, they, alongwith the Hindus, tried to 
find a new life which led to the creation of a new culture which was ncither 
Hindu nor Muslim, but rather a synthesis of both. In the words of Prof. 
A. M. A. Shushtery: “The invasion of India by the Arabs and then by Sultan 
Muhammed and the occupation of Sind and the Punjab by the Muslims brought 
the two great civilizations into close and direct contact. The work of 
amalgamation soon started and embraced all aspects of life. Hindus and Muslims 
influenced each other and thus created a new culture which began to develop 
during the rule of the Slave, Khilji, Tughlaq and Lodhi dynastics, and eventually 
attained perfection under the Mughals." Dr..Tara Chand says: ‘‘Not only 
did Hindu religion, Hindu art, Hindu literature and Hindu science absorb 
Muslim elements but the very spirit of Hindu culture and the very stuff of 
Hindu mind were altered, and the Muslims reciprocated by responding to 
the change in every department of life." According to Sir John Marshall : 
"Seldom in history has the spectacle been witnessed of two civilizations, 
- so vast and so strongly developed, усі so radically dissimilar as the Muhammedan 
and the Hindu, meeting and mingling together. The very contrasts which existed 
between them, the wide divergences in their cultures and their religions make 
the history of their impact peculiarly instructive.” 


The impact of Islam on India during the medieval period of Indian history 
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was deep and profound and was responsible for the creation and development 
of a composite Indian culture. 


When the Muslims reached India, Brahminism had triumphed over its formidable 

. rivals, Buddhism and Jainism, but, in order to consolidate its influence over 
the masses, Brahminism had made a compromise with the Buddhist doctrines 
and the pre-Aryan practices. This new composite religion was rather impersonal 
and speculative, and hence it could not at once satisfy the heart and give 
moral guidance. Thus the need for an ethical and emotional cult was badly 
felt. The presence of Islam, wherein the unity of God and the democratic 
principles play an important part, gave rise, through the liberal preachings 
of the saints and mystics in India, to the religious revivalism in Hinduism, 
the main object of which was to establish a creed acceptable to all and 
to uplift the lower and despised classes of Hindu society, whom the rigours 
of the caste system were driving away from the Hindu fold. This religious 
revivalism was marked by attempts at reform from the twelfth century to 
the fifteenth century of the Christain cra. Consequently, Ramanuja in the 
South, Ramananda and Kabir in Utter Pradesh, Nanak in the Pubjab, Chaitnaya 
in Bengal, Namdev in the Deccan, Mira Bai in Rajputana, and Tukaram in 
Maharashtra, by precept and practice, firstly denounced the caste institutions 
in the Hindu Society; secondly they emphasised the oneness of God and 
the true spirit of religion; and thirdly they appealed to the hearts of the 
people by singing to them religious hymns in the language of the people 
called Prakrit. Bhakti Marga, devotion blended with love of God, developed, 
and deistic sects like Vaishnavism, Kabirpanth and Sikhism considerably changed 
the outlook of Hinduism. 


As a result of the inter-mingling of the Muslims with the Hindus, a new 
language was born and developed in about the sixteenth century in India. 
It was called Hindi, Hindavi, Dehlavi, Rekhta, Deccani, and finally Urdu with 
different local peculiarities. This new language was a mixtüre of Drij Bhasha 
and Persian, and was more the outcome of Hindu needs than of the Muslim, 
as the Muslims were either Turks, Afghins, Persians or Mughals who invariably 
spoke Persian and conducted their correspondence also in the same language, 
whereas the Hindus spoke Hindi, a dialect of Prakrit, but learnt Persian either 
out of curiousity or for the sake of status or on account of securing a decent 
job in the government. The Muslims by way of compromise retained the 
basic grammatical structure of Hindi and added to it the Persian, Turkish 
and Arabic vocabulary with their modified Perso-Arabic alphabet and script. 
In reality, Urdu and Hindi are different in name but one in spirit and in 
origin. Urdu is Hindi Persianised because Persian was the court and offical 
language for over eight hundred years during the Muslim rule in India. Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru has rightly said that “Urdu has come down to the Hindus 
and the Muslims as a sacred and common heritage which is indivisible.” 
As a matter of fact the evolution of Urdu is a fine example of the linguistic 
synthesis of the Hindus and the Muslims, and as a cultural link it has bridged 
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the mental chasm between the ruler and the ruled, and made possible frce 
interchange of ideas. It may be noted here that Bahadur Shah II replaced 
Persian by Urdu in 1837 as a court and official language on account of 
its cosmopolitan outlook, cultural heritage and rich literature. 


It is universally acknowledged that the Muslim rulers gave patronage to Indian 
vernaculars and thus their literature was enriched. The Bengali language was 
patronised by Sultàn Hussain Shàh and Nusrat Shàh of Bengal, Marathi by 
the Bahamani Kingdom of the Deccan, and particularly the Ahmed Shahi 
of Ahmednagar, Kashmiri by Sultan Zainul Abedin and his successors in Kashmir, 
Telgu by Sultin Ошу Qutub Shah and his dynasty of Golconda, Gujarati by 
Sultan Ahmed Shah and Bahidur Shih of Gujarat, Kannada by Sultan Hyder 
Ali and Tipü Sultàn of Mysore and Hindi by Emperor Akbar in particular. 
and the Mughals in general. The impact of Persian is seen on almost all 
the vernaculars in one way or the other; while Tamil and Malyalam, the 
Dravidian languages have accepted the Arbaic influence. The Bakhars of Marathi, 
the poetical forms of Gujarati, the diction of Punjabi, the script of Sindhi, 
the growth of Hindi, the evolution of Urdu, the richness of Bengali, the 
script of Kashmiri and the Sufistic compositions of Tamil can be cited as 
some of the examples of Muslim influence. 


The rich booty that the Arabs took away from India was the cultural treasures. 
The Brahma-Siddhinta and the Khandakhayaka were not the only Sanskrit 
works translated by the Muslims but it was rather for the first time that 
Abu Raihan Al-Biruni, who accompanied Muhamood of Ghazani to India, 
learnt Sanskrit, collected the material about the cultural and historical heritage 
of India and presented the same in systematic manner in the Arbaic language 
in his book entitled Kitab-al-Hind. Firüz Shah Tughlah found interest in securing 
a rare Sanskrit manuscript on astronomy during the sack of Nagarkot and 
getting it translated into Persian and calling it Dalayal-i-Firaz Shahi. Prince 
Dara Shikoh, who was a great exponent of India philosophy, found out for 
the first time that there were fifty Upnishads and got them rendered into 
Persian under the title of Sirr-i-Akbar. Amir Khusrau, the great admirer of 
Indian culture and of Sanskritic bearing. wrote about and eulogised the Indian 
cultural aspect in-his work called Nu-Sipahr. And it was the Muslim who 
first displayed a genuine aptitude for writing history in either Arabic, Turkish 
or Persian in a systematic manner, and in a matter-of-fact style. As a result, 
many historians flourished during the Muslim rule in India. Tarikh-i-Firaz 
Shahi by Ziüudin Barni, Akbar-nàmah by Abul Fazl, and Tarikh-i-Firishtah 
by Muhammed Qasim Firishtah are some of the important historical works 
in Persian on Indian history. Every Indo-Muslim dynasty has been treated 
in at least one formal history and the authenticity of the dates and events 
in such histories are hardly challenged. Again, religious and mythological works 
or history books like the Mahabharata, Ramayana, Bhagvadgita, Rajatarangini 
were translated either into the Indian vernaculars or Persian and Arabic during 
the regimes of Sultin Husain Shah of Bengal, Sultan Zainul - Abedin of 
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Kashmir, and Emperor Akbar in particular and the other Mughal rulers in 
general. Prof. A. M. A. Shushtery sums up by saying that “Under the Muslim 
rulers of India from the time of Abu Raihan Al-Birünr, philosophy, mythology, 
history, religion and other subjects came to be included. Amir Khusrau, the 
famous poet who lived under the Slave, Khilji and Tughlag dynasties, was 
one of the best students of Indian music. He knew Hindi as spoken in his 
times so well that he could compose verses in the language. Among the 
Slave rulers, Ghiyàsudin Balban and Nasirudin Mahamood were great patrons 
of Indian learning. Firüz Shih found a large collection of Sanskrit books 
at Nagarkot and ordered some of them to be translated into Persian. The 
Lodhi Kings indianised themselves by adopting the Indian languages and customs. 
The Mughals followed the Lodhis, particularly Akbar the Great Mughal, and 
his descendents." Thus gradually a rapproachment took place between the. 
Hindu and the Muslim cultures and it resulted in a fine synthesis in the 
realms of art, literature, and religion. 


During the Muslim rule in India, the Hindu structures like temples, cenotaphs 
or buildings could not remain purely Hindu in their design, rather they accepted 
the Islamic impact and as such the arcuated forms, plain domes, smooth-faced 
walls and spacious interiors were added, and their plastic exuberance was 
largely curtailed. The artistic quality remained the same but differences were 
introduced by considerations of purpose and use, and the styles varied according 
to local traditions and regional peculiarities. The temple at Ranpur in the 
Godwar district of Jodhur which is noted for its plain surfaces has the exterior 
of its dome undecorated like those of the Muslims, and the temple of 
Govind-Deva at Brindaben in Mysore has a porch covered by a vault with 
radiating arches in the Islamic style, while the temples of Muktagiri in Berar 
have dome-styles copied from Saracenic arches. Again, the palace of 
Tirumalai-Nayak at Madurai has a central dome supported on twelve columns 
linked together by massive Saracenic arches. It may be noted that the construction 
of Cenotaphs was never a custom amongst the Hindus, it was rather due 
to the influence of Islam that the Chattries and Mahasatties were constructed 
to commemorate the dead. 


The Mughals brought to India a strong Central Asian predilection and a keen 
fceling for natural beauty. Thcy did not encourage a particular school of 
art but patroised a cosmopolitan school of painting. In general, the Mughals 
forbade human sculpture in any form, but, unlike their predecessors, they 
were less rigid in bannning its painting and they cven fostered portraiture 
till it reached a high level. The Mughal school of painting excelled in portraiture 
or miniature-painting. And it may be noted that in portraiture the principal 
aim of the artist of that age was the natural and truthful delineation of the 
features, while in scene and scenery they prepared highly decorative setting 
with geometrical patterns. Painting became mere portraiture but protraiture 
of amazing cleverness. This style was copied at thc courts of Jodhpur, Jaipur, 
Jammu, Kangada, Amritsar, Lahore and Tanjore. Rajput painting may be 
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cited as having accepted the greatest Muslim influence. In Mughal and Rajput 
painting the abstractness is the result of simplification and control. The one 
is ecstatic and the other static, but even its stillness is supported by the 
memory of former ecstasy. 


The calligraphy, design, mint-marks and legends of the coins of the Muslim 
Monarchs constitute a type of chronicle that yields ready information of an 
interesting nature. From the royal titles, or the date and name of the mint, 
the extent of the kingdom and the character and status of the monarchs 
were determined. The name of the mint was used for the first time during 
the Muslim rule in India because the Musliim rulers had several mints. The 
coins of Muhammed Tughlak were minted at Delhi, Daulatabad and several 
other provincial capitals and were at least of twenty-five different designs, 
and in the reign of the Great Akbar there were seventy six mints which 
at a later stage increased to eighty. Again, we have the introduction of a 
silver coin by Sher Shah of Sur which later on came to be known as Rupaiyah 
(Rupee) and is even now ranked as one of the standard coinages of the 
world. 


The costumes of both men and women which are so graceful and dignified 
and which are depicted so exactly in the Mughal and Rajput paintings, have 
come down to us as a gift from the Mughals in particular. They include 
among other things the Chooridar, Achkan, Shalwar, Quamis, Saafa, Doppata, 
Dopalli and Salimshàhi . Even the Gandhi-cap is a modified form of Dopalli, 
the Maharashtrian Joda is corrupted form of Salimshahi and the Jodhpuri 
is a short form of Achkan. The bearing, the etiquette, the forms of address 
which look so majestic have been given to us by the Mughals in particular. 
Again, spicy and tasty dishes like Biryani, Pullaw, Coorma, have been added 
to our kitchens. Among the ornaments, glass bangles and jewellerly were 
introduced by the Muslims. Shivaji, the Chhattrapati, used the same costume 
and observed the same etiquette with all the bearings. Even today the majority 
of the Kayasths, the Kashmiris, the Punjabis and the Sindhis wear the same 
dress, practise the same etiquette and prepare the same dishes. 


Further, Amir Khusrau the harbinger of Hindu-Muslim unity, introduced a 
raga called Khaya! which was perfected by Sultan Hussein Sharqi of Jaunpur 
and the Qawálli:was added to Indian music; musical instruments like the 
Sitar were also invented by Amir Khusrau. Empress Nürjehan discovered 
a perfume named 'Itr-i- Gu/ab'. The Muslims introduced the shawl, muslin, 
carpet, inlay-work, salt-peire and textile industries, as well as paper, for 
the first time, as the name K2gaz suggests. And Hammam, and the Graeco-Arab 
system of medicine were also given to us. Artillery, Fire-arms and Gun-powder 
were introduced by the Muslims and the Cavalry was brought in the place 
of the Elephants. The huge marble structures like the TAJ MAHAL, one 
of the wonders of the world, were introduced by Emperor Shàh Jehàn in 
particular, and the art of gardening for the first time by the mughals in 
general. The Muslims gave us the methods of Administration and the Revenue 
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System which is even today retained and which, in the words of Sir Jadu-Nath 
Sarkar, an universally acknowledged historian of repute, is called. the 
" Perso-Arabic system in Indian scttings." Again, the Muslims not only revived 
but widened the cultural relations of India with the outer world especially 
the West Asian couuntries. 


In conclusion, it could be rightly added that the Muslims in general and 
the Mughals in particular, in the words of Professor Rashid Ahmed Siddhiqui, 
an acclaimed Urdu Satirist and Literateur, bestowed upon us Urdu, a language 
. of integration and culture, TAJ MAHAL, an art piece, blended with Indo-Iranian 
touch and idea, and Mirza Ghalib, Persian-Urdu poet of international fame. 
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The Cultural Life 
| as . 
Depicted in the Sculptures of the Sun Temple of Modhera 


Kamal Giri 


Modheri, now a small village on the bank of Puspfvati river, is situated 
eighteen miles south of Patan in Mehsana District of Gujarat. The place is 
well known for its famous Sun temple, locatad.to the west of ‘the village. 
The temple although much dilapidated, is still an imposing structure with 
majestic beauty. It is assigned to the reign of Solanki king Bhima I (A. D. 
1024-1066) of Gujarat.' The temple consists mainly of the mülaprásáda 
(main-sanctum) sorrounded by circumambulation, the mukha-mandapa 
(closed-hall), the mukha-catuski (porch), a detached sabh#-mandapa (ог 
.aNga-mandapaf with a torana on the north-east, and a large tank decorated 
with a number of devakulikds (miniature-shrines). The architectural and 
decorative details, as well as the harmonious integration of the sculptures 
with architectural scheme are of supreme excellence representing Gujarat style 
in its finest. The temple in its elevation shows pitha (basement), Mandovara · 
(facade) and Sikhara (spire). The pitha is embellished with the conventional 
mouldings while the spacious mandovara with the figure - sculptures. The 
principal figures, mainly deities, are sheltered in the main rathikas while 
those of dancers, musicians and apsarases in rather small ones with the 
figures of saints and ascetics. 


The ceilings, pillars and walls of the gidha-mandapa and the sabha-mandapa 
are also profusely carved with sculptures. These sculptures represent a variety 
of subjects related to contemporary life. The men and women in such cases 
are busy about their daily life, going to temples, worshipping. dcities and 
saints, rnoving in processions, playing, singing, dancing, love-making, fighting, 
hunting etc. The figures present specimens from the crudest to the most 
exquisitely carved individual figures with rhythmic expressions and elegant 
anatomical curves. The sculptures, with characteristic medieval features, are 
full of life, vigour and expressions. The body is slender and somewhat elongated 
with free movements, the figures neither over-burdened with the ornaments 
nor static in postures. In the present paper, we propose to make a humble 
effort to outline the cultural life as adduced from these sculptures. 


Dress : 


Dress, as must be obvious to anyone interested in humanity, is a marked 
charactcristic of any culture which helps to mark out the tastes and tendencies 
of the people. The male and female figures here. do not wear an upper 
garment, barring utfariya, which was meant more for decoration than for 
covering the body. It was more an iconographic feature, specially with the 
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goddesses and the apsarases, which helped the artists to expose their curvaceous 
froms with feminine grace and voluptuousness.* However, there are references 
in the contemporary literature to the use of the upper garments and their 
fineness.? The uttariya was a long, narrow and tight apparel arranged in 
different ways. The shorter variety is also noticed. The lightness of the uttariya 
is clear in pleated examples where it looks like a belt of cloth. The following 
modes of wearing the uttariya have been noticed here in the temple. Sometimes, 
it dangles side-ways either upto the knees or feet or even hips, giving a 
grace and balance to the whole composition. Occasionally, it was pleated 
and made to run horizontally across the body with its ends either hanging 
over the arms or the shoulders.’ The most popular mode, however, was 
to throw it carelessly over the arms with its pleated ends being allowed 
to dangle on either side. However, in the case of Sürya figures, it runs below 
the knees with its ends hanging from the arms (Fig. 1). In one example, 
a rsi is shown covering his head with an uttariya (like modern sari) and 
holding its ends on the left hand.* Besides the uftariya, а tight-fitting upper 
garment (like a jacket) was also in vogue, though rarely. In one such example, 
on the eastern exterior wall of the giidha-mandapa, a female figure is wearing 
a short jacket tied or decorated in the middle with a beaded string. Since 
the hands are broken it is difficult to say whether or not it had sleeves 
(Fig. 2, No. 5). In another example, the tight upper garment is adorned 
with cross designs.? In comparison with other Chaulukyan sites, namely Ghumli 
and Dabhoi, Modheri figures show rather simpler modes of wearing the uttariya. 


The dhoti, long or short, loose or tight as per need, with common wearing 
mode, was the main lower garment of both men and, women. (Fig. 2) The 
short dhoti, covering only half of the thighs on the front and tucked-up 
at the back, was common among men, specially in the cases of warriors, 
riders and other figures engaged in various activities. In some instances, however, 
female figures also wear such short dhori:'? In the case of rsi figures, such 
short dhoti looks more like a modern jarghika (short trouser). In few examples, 
short dhotis are hanging loosely in front without being tucked-up at the back! !. 
The female figures generally wear long dhoti with beautiful schematic folds, 
extended upto a litlle above the ankles and showing few pleats, tastefully 
gathered on the front and tucked-up at the back, leaving bunch of loose 
ends hanging downwards.!? Sometimes, the long dhoti, mostly with the dancers 
and apsarases, looks like a tight fitting trouser giving free movement to the 
legs (Fig. 3). The transparent dhoti, plain or with oblique folds indicated 
by rhythmic incised lines, was also in fashion. The schematic folds of the 
dhoti are indeed charming. In examples where the apsarases are shown untying 
their dhoti (vivastrajaghand) it looks more like a modern Jurigr. The dancers, 
however, sometimes wear skirt-like dress. 


Besides dhoti, the figures also wear patka, common with male and female 
which was either a long or a short garment hanging on the front. The parka 
hovering in air according to the poses, corresponds usually with the length 
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‘of the dhoti. It is distinct more in the narathara figures. 


Ornament : 


Ornaments have an important place in the adornment of men and wamen 
from the remote past. Materials such as,- leaves, feathers, flowers, bone, 
terracotta, metal, stone etc. were used for ornaments. Although the mediums 
and patterns changed from time to time, passion for adornment remained 
unaltered. The mukutas, neckaces, earrings, girdles, anklets and bracelets 
were most common ornaments at Modheri and elsewhere. The difference, 
however, is noticed only in their variety. The beads of various shapes were 
specially favoured for the ornaments. 


The bead ornaments in the form of kirita or karanda-mukutas, are shown 
mainly with the divine figures.!^ The Kundala, sometimes plain and sometimes 
máde of single string of beads, was the only ornaments for the ears, common 
to all the figures. However, in a particular case of an apsaras figure it has 
three tiers of rings with a plain straight line, one above the other. In most 
of the cases, the figures wear small rings in the upper part of the ears. 
The necklaces either long or short revcal significant variety in design and 
shape (Fig. 4, a-f.). The short necklaces (graiveyaka) lay close around the 
neck or a little below it, while the long ones hang on the chest or even 
below it. Common men and women used to wear eKavali (single-stringed 
necklace), while the deities and apsarases are endowed with a variety of 
necklaces. In the simpler variety of short and long necklaces, the strings 
of round beads have been prefered. The short necklaces, close to neck, 
have bigger round beads with a hanging beaded string in the centre, while 
the long variety show rather small beads. Sometimes, a small necklace has 
two, beaded strings with a central plain band and sometimes it looks like 
a broad band of metal with designs. In one of the Sürya figures, the short 
necklace consists of the bud-shaped pendants with two rows of small beads 
(Fig. 1). In the cases of female figures, the necklace has an additional feature 
which shows two long beaded strings passing between the breasts and turning 
to back, called stanahdra (Fig. 3). 


The bacelcts (valaya) and armlets (bhujabadha) (Fig. 4, j-r) were the principal 
hand - ornaments here and elsewhere. The most common variety of bracelet 
was a beaded kargana made of small round beads, worn by figure with 
or without bangles. In the case of divine figures, the bracelet has been shown 
either in front or on both the sides of the bangles. The armlets, however, 
show greater variety. Sometimes, it shows a beaded string with bud-shaped 
pendants and sometimes there appears an ornate appendage projecting upward 
above the bcaded strings or a broad band of designs. These varieties are 
shown specially with the divine figures. The girdle (mekhal3) was the most 
favourite ornament used by the people (Fig. 4, g-i). It was worn for the 
adornment and also for keeping the lower garment in position. The girdles 
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worn by the deities and the apsarases are highly ornamented and superior 
in quality, while those worn by lay-men are simpler. The simpler variety 
was made of beaded strings while those of the divine and apsaras figures 
comprise hanging strands with pendants, leaving several suspended loops on 
thighs and buttocks with beaded tassels hanging in between. In one example, 
an apsaras is shown tying her mekhalās which indicates that the ornament 
was in parts (Fig. 5). The mekhalis with broad metal bands, floral or 
geometrical designs in grooves and lines, two beaded strings with a plain 
band in between and beaded strings with bell-shaped pendants were also 
in vogue. The anklet was either a tight-fitting or a loose ornament, worn 
commonly by men and women of every class (Fig. 4, s-a). In tight-fitting 
examples, the plain round the anklets are sometimes one and somctimes 
three or four in number. The loose variety shows either two or three rows 
of beaded strings in the centre or a beaded string with pendants. These 
varieties may be scen with the apsaras figures. However, in a few examples, 
the арѕагаѕсѕ are beautifully shown tying their anklets (Fig. 3). 


Hair-Style : 


The variety in hair-style represented in Indian art suggests that much imagination, 
thought and artistic genius have been applied to it, more in the case of 
female figures, specially the apsarases. Sanskrit literature is full of such 
descriptions pertaining to the variety in hair-styles. The hair-styles noticed 
in the Modhera sculptures reveal that the artists took special care to delineate 
elaborate and attractive hair-styles (Fig. 6). Men and women both have long 
hair, arranged in different ways. The most common of all the styles, popular 
among both the sexes, was combed tresses, arranged in a round knot at 
the back of the neck. In the case of the apsaras figures, this round knot 
is either plain or divided into two parts with the help of a beaded string 
in the middle, or with hair hanging on the back. Howcver, the figures in 
profile show this knot on the shoulder, wherc it is cither long, somctimes 
with two tiers, or divided into two pointed upper and lower ends, or round. 
In some examples, the parting line is also visible. The hair is mostly arranged 
in tiers, a part of which is sometimes plain with three successive tiers.'® 
However, the other varicty has two successive tiers with a round knot forming 
the third tier. In one example, however, plain hair without the parting linc. 
is arranged in three decorated tiers with a long knot, thus making it four 
tiered. Another favourite style was to arrange the hair in a single or double 
round knot with or without parting line, in the centre of the head. Apart 
from these, there are examples where the hair is arranged at the back either 
flowing or decorated in round knot, or hanging with or without a curved 
knot, or double knots with plain hair in between. 


Male figures are usually shown with long and tapering beard and moustaches. 
However, in a few examples, the beard is also trimmed at its lower end. 


The sculptural examples of hair-washing proves that proper care was taken 
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of the hair. There are two such interesting examples! whercin a woman, 
sitting on a stool, is rendered as taking bath. In one case, however, a female 
attendant is washing the hair of a lady from the back and one male figure 
is pouring water while the other one is coming with a water-pot. 


Music and Dance :: 


The representation of music and dance scenes have always becn a favourite 
theme in Indian art and reveals the aesthetic sense and also the sense of 
enjoyment of the people of different ages. The handsome amount of such 
scenes in the Sun temple of Modhera reflect the joyous life of the contemporary 
people and also their keen interest towards these performing arts. The musical 
instruments here are of specific interest. The flutes and drums of different 
types were the most important of all the musical instruments. The one sided 
drum (daphali) and mrdanga- like instruments are also depicted along with 
the usual two-sided drum. The cymbals and castanets (karatala) come only 
next to the flutes and drums. Usually, men and women are both shown 
playing on these instruments while in dance. The male and the female both 
performed dances, either in groups or alone (Fig. 7). In one example, the 
dancers are accompanied by the figures playing on a conch (?), daphali, 
dhola and flute. There are scenes where persons lying on a coach or sitting 
on a stool in leisure can be seen enjoying musical concert and dance 
performances.!* However, in one scene, dancers and musicians are giving 
performance in front of a royal person, seated on a stool.? In such scenes, 
the musicians are mostly males. 


There are scenes which show even teaching of dance by the áàcZryas. In 
one such example, ап #carya, sitting on a stool in the centre, is demonstrating 
a dance pose to the dancer, who is accompanied by both male and female 
musicians, playing on flute, drum and cymbals.*° Sometimes, a group of dancers 
are joined by dcaryas, at each side, demonstrating different dance poses?! 
The dancing figures show rhythmic movememnts and different intricate poses 
and bhangas, viz. crossed-legs, left leg being lifted above the knee of the 
right one and several other hand- and leg-poscs.?? Howcver, in one example, 
on the sabhimandapa pillar, a male figure, accompanied by a flute-player 
and two mdliidharas, is shown as singing. 


Games and Amusement : 


The sculptures at the Sun temple of Modherà show a variety of subjects 
pertaining to the games and amusement which include hunting, man-animal 
fight, anirnal combats, wrestling, music and dance etc. It may be remarked 
here that these were the main modes of amusememnt at all times. Of all 
these, hunting has bcen the most favoured one, not only here but elsewhere 
also. There is an interesting scene of boar-hunting where two male figures 
are attacking a boar; one, holding the boar's tale in the left hand and keeping 
his right leg on its neck, is fiercely attacking the boar with a sword held 
in the right hand, while the other is shooting an arrow from above. A female 
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figure, standing with her hand raised on one side, is pointing to the first 
hunter. Howevet, a few other figures are watching the scene (Fig.8)??. There 
is a still very interesting scene again of boar hunting, on a pillar of the 
sabhamandapa, where two horse-riders and two boars are carved. Of the 
two horse-riders, one is attacking a boar with a $й/а and the boar-figures 
are shown falling down injured. There are numerous scenes on the 
sabhàmandapa pillars of boar hunting mostly by horse and elephant riders. 
. In one such example, a man is knocking down a boar by holding its leg, 
while in another, a man, in a chariot, is shooting an arrow aiming at the 
flecing boar?*. There. are examples wherein the boar and deer are both shown 
as injured by the hunters?>. In one scene, however, hunting of an elephant 
with a bow and arrow is also shown. The elephant is attacking the hunter 
with its trunk raised in anger?$. 


There are a few scenes of animal combats also. In one such example, the 
fight between an clephant and a lion is shown, while in two others, lions 
are engaged in fighting. In such scenes, elephant-figures are much more realistic 
than those of the lions?". In a few cases, a man is portrayed fighting with 
a lion or an elephant cven without any weapon??, There are examples wherein 
a man, fighting with a lion, is kceping his hand in the mouth of the lion. 
In one scene, a female huntress is also carved, shooting an arrow at a lion 
from a high platform (maczna) specially prepared for hunting?. However, 
in one example of wrestling, the heads of two figures are shown in between 
the legs of each other”? Another example shows two pairs of figures engaged 
in a ducl?!. However, in one case, two female figures are shown pulling 
out the hair of each other”. 


Military Life : 


The depiction of military life has been one of the most favoured subjects 
at all the Chaulukyan sites. The sculptures at Modheri show that the army 
consisted of soldiers riding on clephants and horses and those moving on 
foot. The elephants, as a superior fighting unit, had a prominent place in 
the army. There are scenes where the elephants are shown marching in 
procession with infantry and cavalry.?? The infantry, marching in procession, 
is shown with spear, sword-shield, bow and arrow held in different ways. 
The figures in such instances are always carved in relevant actions. The soldicrs 
are, shown either in duel or fights with sword and shield or mace or even 
being injured, or receiving fatal injuries. 

Religion : 

As the temple is dedicated to Sürya, he is, as a natural corollary, represented 
here by maximum sculptures (37). Besides, a good number of Brihminic 
deities are also carved here. Sürya, in udicya-vesa with long boots and varma, 
is either standing on a pedastal or a chariot drawn by seven horses (Fig. 


1). The temple facade itself has twelve Sürya images (dvadasaditya) along 
with his composite figures on the door-jambs of the güdhamandapa. Siva 
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was worshipped both in aniconic (//1ga) and human forms. There are five 
examples of Siva- liiga worship in the temples. In one example, in the 
güdhamandapa narathara on south, twelve figures, with bell, water-vessel and 
flower-basket, are worshipping a Siva- linga. Two of them arc, however, pouring 
water on Siva - linga 8 ‘The popularity of Sakta cult is manifest in the rendering 
of Cimundi, Vàruni, Sivà, Bhairavi, Sarasvati, Mahisamardini, Кал, Laksmi 
and a few unidentified goddesses. Besides, Visnu as $с5252)7 and also in 
his incarnatory forms (Narasimha, Variha, Trivikrama), Brahma, Indra, Ganesa 
(with Sakti and as dancing), Harihara, Kubera, Ardhanàri$vara, Astadikpilas 
сіс. are also represented by a good number of sculptures.) There is an 
instance of mythological representation of the story of samudramanthana.*’ 
The scenes related to the Rümàyana and the Mahābhārata in the sabhdmandapa 
merit special attention.?? These mainly include abduction of Siti, Sita in 
Asokavatikà, sctu-bandha, Draupadi- svayamvara, Bhisma- агалуу, 
Bhima-Duryodhana, Bhima-Duhs$isana-fight еіс. The Krsnalilf scenes are 
represented by two instances, churning and stealing of butter and 
govardhana-dharana”” Besides, there are rsi figures belonging to different 
sects which, however, find depiction in other Chaulukyan temples also. These 
figures, wearing mukuta, kundala, bhujabandha, kaupina, uttariya, yajnopavita 
and sometimes even naked, are usually shown with varada- or abhaya-mudra 
of one hand and any onc of kamandalu, manuscript, trisila and danda in 
the other. Their hair are arranged cither in jatãjūta or in a round knot; 
they are sometimes bearded. 


Erotic : 


There are sufficient examples of erotic figures at the temple which reflect 
the leaning of the people towards sensuous pleasure. In a number of instances, 
standing amorous couples are clusping the hands of cach-other, or суеп 
embracing or kissing (Figs. 9,10).” In a few cases, the male figure is touching 
the breasts, while the female is holding the penis of her counterpart." The 
sexual mating from the back was also in vogue. In one such instance, a 
seated male figure is enjoying the sexual mating with a female figure scated 
in his lap, while in another a kneeling female figure is shown.“? Sometimes, 
either two male figures with a female or two female figures with a male 
are also shown. In one example, on the sabhamandapa pillar, two male figures 
are carved with a female, onc is kissing while the other is engaged in sexual 
mating. [n two scencs, two male and two female figures are carved together. 
The female figures in these are sucking the-penis of their male counterparts 
and in one case the female is holding the’ penis of another male figure, 
who is kissing her. Some of the figures are; however, standing in surprisc. 
The figures, in such scenes, are sometimes shown lying on the coach*? or 
even enjoying musical performance." The scenes of man-animal sexual mating 


are also carved. In one such instances, a boar is shown with a female figure 
(Fig. 10).45 


The erotic figures in the temple reveal that the sidhus of different sects 
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were also engaged in such sexual activities. In one such example, а sddhu 
is enjoying sexual mating from the back while in another a sadhu is holding 
his own penis.*© On опе of the sabhimandapa pillars, three male and three 
female figures are carved together. Of the three, two male figures, holding 
mayürapicikà, are identifiable with Jaina sadhus. Such scenes at once remind 
one of the tdntric influence, which here and elsewhere encouraged rendering 
of such erotic figures, the most vigorous of them being carved at Khajuraho, 
Konark, Bhubanesvara and also here at Modheri. 


Education : 


There are a few examples concerning educational life. In such scenes, the 
ácáryas, mostly on cushioned dsana, are shown in vyakhyana-mudra or engaged 
in discussion with their disciples.*" Sometimes, the àcáryas, with yogapattas, 
and manuscripts, are shown with disciples listening to them with folded hands.*® 


Miscellaneous Scenes : 


There are still several such scenes as show some of the other important 
aspects of contemporary life. These include scenes pertaining to excursions, *? 
royal procession with caprisoned horses and elephants with ornate scat 
( Hauda),?? female figures engaged in different activities such as peeping out from 
windows, playing with babies, persuading their male counterparts, applying 
lata and collyrium, looking in the mirror, tying anklets,! giving weapons 
to the kingly figures, massaging and bearing couri etc., surapina,”? dead 
body procession with the female figures beating their breasts and crying, 
sometimes running towards the dead body.” Besides, there are interesting 
scenes of business wherein a man sitting with a pen and an account-book, 
is joined by a few figures bringing and emptying bags in front of him (Fig.11). 54 


. From the above, it is clear that the sculptures in the Sun temple at Modhera 
depict almost all the important aspects of contemporary life. They show that 
the people believed in leading a joyous life and hence special care has been 
taken in the rendering of such scenes as pertain to music and dance, games 
and amusement and other aspects indicative of joyous life. It may be remarked 
that the same phenomena have been noticed at other Chaulukyan sites, namely 
Dabhoi, Ghumli and at Mt. Abu. 


NOTES : 


1. Percy Brown on the basis of an inscription on the back wall of the main 
shrine (dated samvat 1083) gives a more precise date to the temple, 
і.е. 1026-1027 A.D. Scholars like M.A. Dhaky and Hiranand Sastri are 
of the opinion that the temple was built during the reign of Bhima I. 
For details, consult, Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu), 
(fifth edition), 1965, p.120, Somapura, Kantilal F., “ The Structural Temples 
of Gujarat", Ahmedabad, 1968, p.120; Dhaky, M. A., “The Chronology 
of Solanki Temple of Gujarat”, Journal of Madhya Pradesh Itihdsa Parishad, 
No.3, 1961, p.28; Baroda Gazeteer, Vol. II, p.602. 
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. The sabha-mandapa is believed to be a later addition made іп the early 


years of the reign of Karnadeva (1066-1096). Somapura, Kantilal F., op. 
cit., p.122; Dhaky, M. A., “The Date of the Dancing Hall of the Sun 
Temple, Modhera," Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bombay, 38/1963 (New 
Series), pp.211-222. 


. For details consult, Somapura, Kantilal F., op. cit., pp. 120-23; Krishna 


Deva, Temples of North India, Delhi, 1969, p.45-46. 


. Banerjee, J. N., The Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 1956, 


p.295. 


. Hemacandra, describing the ladies of the Marga country, mentions that 


some of them. did not care to adjust their upper garment to cover thcir 
bosom or abdomen while proceeding hastily to see the king Durlabharija 
of the Gurjararistra, as hc arrived to attend the marriage of the sister 
of the king of that country. The term used by Hemacandra for the upper 
garment is udarastandpidhayakam vastram (the garment covering the 
abdomen and the breasts). The description makes it clear that it was 
considered proper to wear the upper garment in such a fashion that it 
covered not only the breasts but also the abdomen. Probably, this garment 
was like an apron with sleeves which we do not come across at Modhcri. 


. There are literary references to such a (ine apparel used by women as 


the upper garment. Kilidisa describes the garment covering the breasts 
as stanottariya and Dandin as standmsuka. The garment was so light that 
it could be displayed even by the breath. Raghuvarnsa, XVI, 17; cf. 
Rtusamhara, 1, 7; Dasakumáracarita, ed. бу N. R. Acharya, Bombay, 1951. 


. Dancing figures in narathara and mandapas. 


8. Gudhamandapa pillar on south. 


9. Güdhamanpdapa, narathara cast. 


. Güdhamandapa, narathara, cast, apsaras-figurcs. 


. Gudhamandapa, pillar on west, Camundi and apsaras figures. Apsarascs 


on the gudhamandapa facade and the sabhamandapa pillars. 


. Apsaras figures on the eastern facade of the gudhamandapa. 
. Apsarases and dancers, gudhamandapa narathara, east. 


. Figures of Sürya on the west and south wall mulaprasada, east and 


north wall of the gidhamandapa. 


. Apsaras, güdhamandapa, north facade. 
. Sometimes this variety shows plain hair without parting line. 
. Güdhamandapa, sabhàmandapa, pillar north. 


. Sabhàmandapa, narathara, south and north. 


* 
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19-21. Sabhdmandapa, narathara, south 

22. Güdhamandapa pillars. 

23. Sabhimandapa, pillar. 

24. Sabhdmandapa, narathara, south. 

25. Sabhàmandapa, pillar. 

26. Sabhàmandapa, third pillar from west to east. 

27-28. Sabhàmandapa, narathara, south. 

29. Sabhimandapa, nararthara, south and pillar. 

30. Sabhamandapa, narathara, south. 

31-32. Sabhümandapa, pillar. 

33. Sabhàmandapa, narathara, south. 

34. Gudhamandapa, narathara, south, sabhdmandapa pillars. 
35. Sabhimandapa, narathara, north. 

36. Sabhimandapa, narathara, 

37. Sabhdmandapa, narathara, north. 

38. Sabhdmandapa, ceiling. 

39. Sabhimandapa, pillar, north. 

40. Güdhamandapa, pillar and door-lintel. 

41. Gudhamandapa, door-lintel, narathara, panel on facade, east. 
42. Güdhamandapa, narathara, north and cast. 

43. Güdhamandapa, pillar. 

44. Gudhamandapa, narathara, south. 

45. Güdhamandapa, narathara 

46. Gudhamandapa, pillar. 

47. Gudhamandapa, narathara, north; sabhimandapa, pillars. 
48. Sabhamandapa, narathara, north, güdhamandapa, pillar. 


49. In excursion scenes, a male lying or sitting in leisurc in the palanquin 
is carried by two persons. Sometimes a figure supports the palanquin 
in the middle while the other is holding а chatra. 


50. Güdhamandapa, pillar, north, sabhdmandapa pillar. 
51. Sabhamandapa, pillar 

52-53. Sabhdmandapa, pillars 

54. Sabhdmandapa, pillar, north. 
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Buddhist Monastery at Antichak, District Bhagalpur (Bihar) 
(A possible site of the ancient Vikrama$ilà Mahavihara) 


S. C. Saran 


Excavated Buddhist monastery at Antichak (25? 19'N and 87? 19' E)! is 
situated on the right bank of the old bed of the river Сайра, 13 km north-east 
of Colgong (Kahalgaon) Railway Station (on the Kuel - Hawrah loop-line 
in the district of Bhagalpur in Bihar (PI. 1). The monastery at Antichak has 
been considered to be the site of the famous Buddhist monastery, the VikramaSila 
Mahàvihàra (University) which was the Viruda of an early Pàla monarch, 
identified with Dharmapala (A. D. 783 - 820). 


The ancient Vikramasilà Mahavihira was a famous seat of learning which 
flourished from the last quarter of the 8th century to the beginning of the 
13th century A.D. under the patronage of the Pàla dynasty. A glimpse into 
the history of the Buddhist monastic establishment is furnished in the writings 
of the 17th century Tibetan historian, Lama Taranith, in his book? History 
of Buddhism in India. The relevant literary accounts are meagre as compared 
to the Chinese accounts of Nàlandà University and we have to depend a 
great deal on the Tibetan accounts for a detailed record of the University. 
According to him, the Second Pala monarch Dharmapila, first of all, built 
the Vikramasilà Маһауіһага in the month of Magha, on the bank of the 
river Ganga, on the top of a hillock.? The Tibetan Tanjur and text entitled 
" Guru Guna Dharmakara is also an important source. The Tibetan travellers 
Naga-Tcho and Dharmasdmin have also added to our knowledge about this 
university. Besides, there are two inscriptions from the monastery of Tabo 
in Sipti, discovered by Francke?, which at least have corroborated the story 
of Sri Dipankar, the high priest of VikramaSila, and his mission to Tibet, 
on the invitation of the Tibetan king, for the reformation of the Buddhist 
religion there. Indian accounts in Sanskrit like Sárandhara-Stotra Tika? and 
Brhat Svayambhu Purana’ also furnish direct reference to the Vikramaéilà 
University. 


The identification of the ancient Vikram$ilà Mahàvihára has been a problem 
to scholars. Various sites have been suggested as the possible location of 
this Mahàvihara?. Finally, Dr. Sinha after a thorough exploration of the arca 
around Pitharghitta and after examining literary references, came to the 
conclusion that the mound at Antichak, locally known as the Dharohar mound, 
is the possible site of this Mahàvihàra (university). 


The contour? of the area between village Oriup and Lallapur is covered with 
mounds of brick structures. It is enclosed by Govardhan hillock in the south 
„апі the Patharghatti hillock to the west. To the north of this arca lies the 
old bed of the river Ganga. From Lallipur to Oriup in all together six mounds 
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have been located, including the excavated Antichak monastery, which is in 
the centre. (Pl. II). 


The excavation at Antichak brought to light a complete quadrangular Buddhist 
monastery which measures 330 metres square on plan, in the centre of which 
there is a massive Chaitya (Pl. Ш). The arca covered by the Chaitya is 56 
meteres square and 16.25 metres in height from the present working level. 
и has a double pradaksindpatha. The two terraces of the circumambulatory 
path are 3 metres higher than the ground level. On the plinth of the terrace 
secondary walls and cornices have been provided in the upper portion, below 
which there are niches containing terracotta plaques!’ representing religious, 
mythical and animal motifs. 


The Chaitya is cruciform in plan having four shrine chambers measuring 5.75 
x 3.75 metres with antechambers at its four cardinal points. All the four 
shrine chambers contain huge terracota figures of the Buddha, seated on 
a decorative pedestal.!! It is interesting to note that the massive chaitya has 
only one entrance towards the north facing the main gate of the monastry 
(pl. IV). Between the chaitya and the main gate traces of a connecting pathway 
measuring 75 x 11 metres, with a rammed floor have been noticed (PI. 
V). 


The entire monastic establishment is surrounded by three parallel walls, the 
inner measuring 1.56 metres, thc middle 2.70 metres and the outer wall 
having a width 3.80 metres which runs equidistantly all around the monastery. 
In between the inner wall there is common verandah with a width of 3.10 
metres and between the outer and the middle wall after making partition 
walls, rows of cells have been provided around the monastery. Altogether 
there are 208 cells, measuring 4.15 metre square. Entrance to these cells 
is through an opening in the middle wall towards the verandah — the Longitudinal 
verandah is also supported by a roof on tall monolithic pillars. 


The interesting feature of this monastery is that, adjoining the outer wall 
are projected spacious circular and rectangular cells, at a distance of 21 
to 23 metres from each other. Altogether 20 circular and 25 rectangular 
cells have been discovered including the central projections. In the centre 
of three wings, i.e. cast, west and south, we have found a rectangular projection 
having three cells inter-connected with the regular cells of the monastery. 
The measurement of the circular and rectangular cells is 9 square metres 
including the wall. The inner space of the cell is 4.15 metres square. There 
is provision for three platforms or beds in all the rectangular and circular 
cells, and provision of a single bed in regular cells. Besides these cells, about 
12 underground cells are below the floor of the regular and projected cells. 
. One of the underground cells shows twin brick-arches. A passage has been 
provided through a small opening 95 cm square and having a depth 1.35 
metre. 


The gateway complex (Pl. IV, VI) of the monastery is very intercsting. It 
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is marked by the central entrance measuring 19.30 metres. in width, (east 
to west), including the side walls measuring 2.30 x 2.30 metres, approached 
by steps. Further, the passage was reduced in width to 4.65 metres and 
monolithic pillars 7 metres in height placed on a square base, with 4 stones 
on either sides, supported by a roof over it. The floor of this passage is 
paved with bricks laid edgewise. At the end of the passage which is 16.6 
metres long, we came across three more stone steps and sills providing access 
to a large platform which is further projected towards the inner courtyard 
of the monastery. The inner projection was also roofed. 


Another special feature of the gateway complex is a projection of each flank 
containing four rooms with an open terrace on two sides. The inner two 
rooms are 4.2 metres square, and outer two are rectangular measuring 6 
x 3.9 metres. Originally these rooms were inter-connected with the rows 
of the monastic cells but later on were closed. Attached to this structure 
facing the main gate passage, two small shrines were also noticed. In addition 
to the main gate, two more passages came to light which. were blocked in 
at a later stage. (See the plan of the monastery). During the course of excavation 
a series of medium to small size votive Stüpas in rows were uncovered on 
either side of the main gate. The total number exceeds one hundred votive 
Stüpas, varying in size from 30 cm to 160 cm. 


The discovery of a main drain towards north-east corner of the main monastery 
shows it was well planned. This drain runs straight in the north-east corner 
for a length of 6.10 metres thereafter, forming an angle of 160, It turns 
towards the east for 10.25 metres. The total length of the drain is about 
16.35 metres. It emerges beyond the outer wall of the monastery where 
its outlet is reduced to a square opening of 0.55 cms. 


In the south-west corner of the monastery, a closed rectangluar structure 
measuring about 41.5 metres in length and 18.65 metres in width was uncovered. 
This structuré is connected to the monastery by a narrow passage flanked 
by walls, measuring 31.7 metres in length and 2.3 metres thick. Attached 
to the northern inner wall of this rectangular structure, there are four small 
rooms and one longitudinal rectangular hall. Beyond these rooms are two 
longitudinal parallel walls 37.80 mctres in length 2 metres apart. These parallel 
walls join the eastern and western wall of the structure. The extreme south 
wall, which is 4.15. metres in width, has 13 inclined channel - like vents 
at the alternate intervals of 2.62 metres from each other and they merge 
with the level of the water in a small longitudinal reservoir. This reservoir 
is constructed at the foot of the southern wall of the rectangular structure. 
The reservoir measured is 41 metres long east to west and 3.3 metres wide, 
north to south. It slopes towards the south and its surface is paved with 
flat bricks plastered with lime surkhi. (Pl. VII). 


In the course of excavation a large number of images and artefacts made 
from different materials, have been discovered. The bronzes include images 
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of the Buddha, Avalokite$vara, Maitreya, Vajarapàni, Mafijusri, also a boar 
with seven piglings and a small dog. Copper and silver coins of Vigrahapila 
and a small inscribed ivory elephant and dice are the noteworthy finds. The 
stone images consist of figures of the Buddha in different postures, Tard, 
Avalokite$vara, Mirici, etc. Iron objects are a socket, nails, door-handles, 
a knife, a dagger and javelins. The terracotta items include plaques, animals, 
a rattle, skin scrubber, votive Stüpas, seals and scalings. 


We now have to examine the history recorded by the Tibetan Lama Taranith 
regarding the location on the hill on the bank of the river Ganga, the number 
of Srdvaka-bhiksus and Mahayanis who were the permanent residents, and 
the plan in the light of the present excavations at Antichak and the surrounding 
mounds. 


Taranath's account is not totally dependable, since it is not a history as 
such but a document which necessitates further research. Nevertheless, it 
provides some remarkable and rare facts. It would have to be throughly 
exacted and assorted. 


During the course of excavations, a 30-line inscription on a squarish stone 
votive Stüpa was uncovered from the Central chaitya. The inscription refers 
to four kings, namely Kesara, Натѕапа, Sahur and Маѕӣпікеёа, and that 
Ѕаһиг installed an image in the monestary'? built on the hill on the bank 
of the river Ganga!?. This is confirmed by Tiranith and the translator of 
the Tibetan text who mention the top of the hill. The ruins are also situated 
on the right bank of the river Ganga. 


The plan of the excavated monastery at Antichak shows how it accommodated 
several hundred resident Sravaka-bhiksus (students). Taranath mentioned that, 
during the time of Ramapila, forty Mahdydnis and two hundred Sravaka-bhiksus 
were maintained by that king as permanent residents at Vajrisana.!4 It can 
be said that the regular cells were used by the Sravaka-bhiksus and the 
45 double cells (which are projected with regular cells) were for the Maháyanis 
or teachers. The arrangements indicate that five or six research students worked 
under one teacher. | 


The excavations also revealed about 12 underground cells. These underground 
cells may have been used for the meditation, which in bygone days was 
a basic discipline for novices and monks in the development of the Buddhist 
religion. It was prevalent in the monasteries in India and abroad, and was 
also part of the discipline of the party. A close study of the plan of the 
south western corner structure (Pl. VII) shows that there was a rectangular 
closed hall with five rooms within, with provision on the north, for keeping 
it cool. Possibly this was the mansucript section or library of the Mahavihàra. 
The cooling system was needed to preserve the manuscripts which were 
Talapatra (palm leaf). The wind and spray from the water in the reservoir 
was drawn by cross ventilation into the closed hall through the channels 
(vents). It was a form of “forced draft ventalation.''!$ 
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The plan of the monastery at Antichak is similar to the Somapur Mahávihàra 
at Paharpur (now in Bangladesh). S. Dutta has placed Vikrama$ilà in West 
Bengal in the map given in his book Buddhist Monks and Monasteries in 
India. But at one place in this book he has admitted, “As Dharmapila built 
the Vikramasilà establishment, so his successor built the Somapur Mahavihira, 
both planned and designed on a strikingly large scale."!" This statement of 
Sri Dutta is highly important so far as the identification of the Vikramafili 
University is concerned. 


The main gate of the monastery is in correct alignment with the longitudinal 
north-south axis of the central Stüpa. A highly learned master of Tantras, 
Naropà was in charge of this important gate.' Admission to its university 
was restricted and the standard of scholarship was high. 


Taranath also refers to the six gates of the VikramasSila Mahàvihara which 
were guarded by the most erudite of its teachers called Dvarapandita. The 
six mounds!? (Plate - II) are the ruins of the six monasteries or colleges, 
the entrances to which were referred to by Taranath. 

Literary and archaeological evidence show that the monastic establishment 
referred іо above was a centre of Tantric studies.’ The excavated monastery 
is a part of the ancient VikramasSila Mahavihira and other five mounds located 
(Pl II) could be the final of ancient Vikrama$ilà University. 

It may be concluded that it was the largest and the best developed Buddhist 
monastery of the medieval period. The excavated Buddhist images and artifacts 
and the monastic establishment at Antichak prove it to be so. 


Notes : 

1. Patil D. R. - Antiguarain remains of Bihar, (Appendix). 

2. Sinha B. P. - Dynastic history of Magadha, p.184. 

3. Schiefner, A. - Tarànath's Geschichte des Buddhismum in India. p. 217 ff. 
4 


. Tarandth's History of Buddhism in India, Translated from the Tibetan by 
Lama Chimpa and Alaka Chattopadhyaya (ed. Chattopadhyaya D.), p. 275. 


5. Francke A. H. - Historical documents from the Tibet (A.S.I. Annual Report 
1909-10), p.108. 


6. sing ря Tera Yaya usa fua 
5 Ra wea Фа: «теп ga Әә saad !! (Ed. by S. C. Vidyabhusan, 
in Bibliotheca India, p. 50). 
7. ART Area 9 {дете ata HI 
чя Вана er qu srap: 1 
(Brhat S. Pürapa ed. H. P. Sastri, Chap. VI, рр. 320-21). 
. 8. A. Cunningham identified it with the village of Silao near Nalanda (A.S.LR. 


(1872-73) УШ, p.75); S. C. Vidyabhushan with Sultanganj (J.A.S.D. - 
XXX, 1864, pp. 360); N. L. Day with Pathirghatti hill near Colgong 
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(Kahalgion) (ibid V 1809 pp. 1-19 and Vol. IV p.7) Sastri Banerji with 


Keur, near Hulasganj (J.B.O.R.S. (1929) XV, pp. 264-276). Rahul 
Sankrityayana places it somewhere near east of Sultanganj (R. K. Chaudhary, 


The University of Vikramaéild, p.3). Chakravarty believes the area around 


VateSuara and Pathàrghattà to be the possible sites of this monastery (Ibid 
p.3). Oldham (‘Journal of F. Buchanan’, edited by Oldham 1930, intro. 
pp. XVII-XIX); В. P. Sinha identified the mound situated at Antichak 
as the most probable site of the Vikramaéili University. Under the guidance 


of Dr. Sinha, the Department of Ancient Indian History and Archaeology 
of Patna University conducted excavations from 1960 to 1969. Thereafter 


the Archaeological Survey of India undertook the excavation of this site, 
under the guidance of Dr. B. S. Verma, Superintending Archaeologist, 
Vikramasila Excavation Project, Patna. 


9. Contouring of an area of about one kilometre radius has been done by 
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Shri A. Mukherjee, Surveyor of the Vikramasila Excavation Project, Patna. 
B. P. Sinha, Archaeology and Art of India, (Pl. 35, 36 & 37). 


‘Indian Archaeology - A Review’, 1961-62, PI. ША and 1962-63 PI. 
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The excavations show that the site was destroyed (and repaired) several 
times before it was abondoned. The northern Chambers of the chaitya 
suffered twice. After the first destruction a second pedestal was raised 
over the terracotta Buddha figure and a stone image of the Buddha was 
installed. (A.I.R. 1961-62, p.3 (Pl. IIB). The stone figure of the Buddha 
is at present in the Patna University Muscum, which can bc identificd. 
with the image installed by Sahur. 


Sircar D. C., Some Epigraphical Records of the medieval period from 
eastern India, Chap. 3, pp. 23-29. 


Taranath 's History by --- op. cit; Chap. 36, p. 313. 
Chattopadhyaya Alaka (Mrs.), Atísa and Tibet, p. 422. 


"The Journal of the Bihar Puravid Parishad' (ed. Sahay DB.) Vol. II 1978, 
pp. 155-58. 


Dutta S., Monks and Monasteries in India, p. 374. 
Taranatha's History --- op. cit., Supplementary notes-76, p. 429. 


Six mounds in the vicinity of Antichak have been located. Excavation 
on a small scale also had. been conducted on the two mounds locally 
known as the Dharohar mound near the Jangaliasthin in the village 
Madhorampur and the Malakpur mound which is near the village Malakpur. 


The excavation at Dharohar mound has revealed the existence of an 
old fort of the medieval period, probably constructed with building materials 
taken from the Buddhist monastery. The foundation of this fort rests 
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on the carlier ruins, which may be Buddhist. The Tibetan source mentions 
that the Turks destroyed the Māhāvihāra and constructed a fort there. 


Excavation conducted on the Malakpur mound brought to light several 
Buddhist brick Stüpas and the existence of Buddhist remains there. 


20. S. C. Saran, Vikramasilà University - A centre of Tantricism, (Published 
in.K. P. Jayaswal Commemoration Volume), p. 117-122. 
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PLATES : 

Pl. I Antiquarian map of Bihar. 

Pi. П Explored mound near the Antichak Stipa. 

Pl. III Plan of the Vikramisila Máhavihàára Antichak, Dist. Bhagalpur. 
Pl. IV Massive Chaitya entrance forwards Northern Main gate. 

Pl. V Massive Chaitya and connecting pathway upto the main gate. 
Pl. VI Close up view of the northern main gate. 

Pl. УП Rectangular structure and reservoir. 

INCONSISTENCY : 

РІ. П Stipa. 

Pl. IV + У. = chaitya. 

Suggest ‘‘chaitya’’ be change to ''Stüpa'"'. 


The Visual in South Asian Culture 
Michael W. Meister 


(The following essay was prepared first for presentation as part 
of a symposium sponsored by the Social Science Research Council, 
New York, on the Humanities in South Asia. I offer it here in 
order to bring South Asian friends and colleagues into the discussion.) 


In Back Bay he revisited Marlborough Street, comparing it to Wimpole and 
Harley. ... He looked closely at the florentine palace that was the new Public 
Library in Copley Square (and found) that the majesty of such a palace 
was diminished by the absence of ''penetralia." One failed to get a feeling 
in these American buildings that there was an innermost shrine, some sacred 
center. ... America could scatter emblems of things far and wide; it seemed 
to pay no attention to their meaning. [Leon Edel, Henry James, a Life, 
New York : Harper & Row, 1985, p. 596] 


I use this Americal passage as an introduction in order to emphasize that 
the problems we wish to discuss... of cultural legibility and intercultural 
communication... are not applicable only to Asia. How we see and what 
we make establishes an inner vision according to how we are trained. The 
individual, as well as what he is taught, emerges from a cultural matrix that 
accumulates richness and form from a history longer and more complex than 
any lifetime. 


The individual, however, still moves within this matrix with some semblance 
of free will. How he experiences and defines the visual world — whether 
as part of the culture or as a scholar approaching a new one — results 
both from his embeddedness and his free movemnt. Increasingly in this jet-age, 
free movement between cultures has become a fact of scholarly experience; 
the rapidity and frequency of travel at times (as in the past) encapsules 
us, but also has offered unusual opportunities to live within and between 
our chosen second culture and our first; to live in new ways and to find 
new insights. 


In reference specifically to South Asia, we should recognize that the ‘‘visual’’ 
is often essentially non-verbal. Varanasi's sacred scarf with “Rām-Rām-Rām” 
written a thousand times turns words into a pattern. Where visual and verbal 
тее! — as in narrative — both often remain non-literary : that is, words 
may remain vocal rather than textual. Drama, ritual, and recitation have verbal 
and visual roots for which texts may only be records or reminders. The 
Mahabharata of Peter Brooks may represent as much a sifting through many 
oral, aural, and visual dramatic traditions as it does a condensation of a 
textual source. (In this, it perhaps successfully becomes a “parody” of South 
Asia's own accumulating tradition.) 
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When texts have been "illustrated" in South Asia, the illustrator may often 
have worked from a vocal rather than textual model for the story and from 
a visual rather than a literary tradition for hís images. The scribe alone may 
have had the authority to indicate the appropriate (or sometimes what proves 
to be the least inappropriate) physical juncture between image and text. In 
the West, images also often grow from other images, but we have bcen 
through a long period where words, not the visible sources, have been given 
primacy. 

Some scholars have begun to explore the complex interaction of word and 
image in the case of Indian miniature paintings. In many such cases, visual 
and textual traditions only partly seem to coincide. In one instance, in fact, 
as an example of inverse discrepancy, the very ''literateness" of a set of 
illustrations might better have seemed a symptom of their insertion into an 
older text, in this century, than as an example of an ancient artist's verbal 
repertoire. 


Iconography — as a Western tradition moulded to India's needs — has often 
been used as if an image were only a “text” to be deciphered (that is that 
it had one invariable meaning, with constitutent parts that could be indentified 
and compared with textual descriptions). Buddhist narrative panels that previous 
scholars had ''parsed'"' to determine sectarian affiliation, however, recently 
have been studied instead, and to more point, as visual tools marking mental 
pilgrimage. 

Debates about when and why the Buddha (and other of India's Hindu cosmic 
deities) were given ''visible" (meaning anthropomorphic rather than ‘‘symbolic’’) 
form have begun to recognize that iconic and aniconic categories from the 
West may not best fit the processes for ‘‘envisioning’’ cosmic reality found 
in South Asia. Professor T. S. Maxwell has called certain Hindu miurtis 
"meditational constructs," outlining compositional underpinnings and 
psychological uses quite different from what the West has normally attributed 
to an object of “art."! 


Seeing is one form of knowing. We must ask questions, however, about 
what constitutes a visual reality in South Asia. What is taken as ''visible" 
in South Asia ofien is not physical : the object is not what we sec but 
rather the agent of seeing. This is as truc of "symbols" as of "images" 
(or, indeed, at times of material reality). The English word “idol” from its 
Greek root can itself be taken to mean “something visible but without 


substance”’;? that is, of course, the beast in the jungle. 


Such a conceptual view has not been limited to South Asia, but remains 
deep-rooted there, whether in a tribal context (as humorously parodied in 
Aubrey Menen’s The Prevalence of Witches? or that of advaita philosophy. 
I think of a young Tibetan journalist I met in Darjeeling years ago who 
had fled with the Dalai Lama when he was only ten. He spoke of his pre-literate 
world as one of mental images cast over the visual world. Longnosed foreigners 
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were demons with a reality beyond nightmare. Iconography, in his experience, 
was not imposed, but rather revealed, by the real world. 


The constructional systems of ancient and modern stonecarvers and 
image-makers have been explored by a student of mine, John Mosteller, 
who has reported on a dcvice used by metal casters in South India — those 
who today produce accurate traditional copies of some of South Asia's most 
famous images. He finds them using a strip of bamboo, bent to measure 
the proportions dictated by an ancient constructional system. With this device, 
the image is laid out, elbows and neck-lines located, controlling each stage 
in the moulding of the wax maquette.^ 


In.such an image, what do we sec ? Such a measuring tool can as well 
be used to make an abstract diagram (mandala, it is, in fact, in itself a 
mandala). The system of construction, its mandala, and the final iconographic 
image all are "'visible" in the finished object, one layer upon another. Is 
it different when we sce a festival (utsava) or a shaman in action ? A politician 
or newspaper ? (The latter reminds me of a series of paintings from some 
years ago by Gieve Patel, who used newspaper photos of famous politicians 
as a source for wonderfully ecrie and moving images.) 


That the visible (not the visual) is multilayered is paradigm for South Asia. 
To know is to see, but knowing is not simply secing. (Seeing by itself need 
not produce belief.) Vision is an internal action, not external, defined by 
the act of grasping. An image is what we makc it mean (a re-action it is 
meant to stimulate) not simply what it shows. This makes the visual sometimes 
difficult to analyse by contemporary Western standards, which prefer to measure 
an objectified reality. (Medieval psychology, however, also saw “sccing' as 
a physical reaching out and receiving : one takes daran. 


“Memory” is both verbal and visual; texts often act as cues for memory 
in South Asia rather than as its source. Where texts represent ‘‘given’’ reality 
(both **heard," Sruti, and “remembered,” smyti) they do so often as "things" 
- important as much as objects and literature. (This can be true also of 
oral “objects” mantras and physical tools yantras). In the building of temples, 
texts are invoked as validation, yet their verses often are only cryptic mnemonic 
reminders of practical knowledge passed down largely by oral and experiential 
means.$ 


We must ask ourselves as scholars how a tcat or tool exists in its own 
environment, how it is used and understood; we must do so without allowing 
categories of thought from our own tradition to dominate, yet still allow 
categories drawn from our own experience in South Asia to enter in. (In 
this respect, we all must be anthropologists.) Harvard's Sanskitist, Daniel H. 
H. Ingells, years ago called D. D. Kosambi's pioneering attempt to use 
ethnographic data to explain parts of India's past ‘‘a very good, bad book," 
by which I think he meant that Kosambi had raised important questions without 
being able to justify his method by “scientific” demonstration.’ The pioneering 
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: *STEEPLE OF A TODA FINISHED 
SUGGESTED CONSTRUCTION “CHURCH” OOTACAMUND, STRUCTURE 
OF EARLY SIKHARA SOUTH INDLA 


Fig. 1. Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Ilindu Periods), 4th 
edition, Bombay : D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 1959, Pl. V : “Conjectural 
Origins.” 


Tig. 2. Rajjim, 7th-century brick temple, axonometric drawing 
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Гір. 3. Implications of a Latina-temple’s elevation 
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psychoanalyst, Erik Erikson, on the other hand, creatively made many readers 
uncomfortable by first exploring his own subjective life-history at the beginning 
of his psychohistory of Mahatma Gandhi.® 


Visual objects may act as ''memories," not simply recording something, as 
may a text in the West, or giving the “image” of something. In a category 
of sign the semiotician Charles Sanders Peirce labeled ''Iconic," an object 
"stands for" something with which it also shares identity : it both is not, 
and is, what it represents.? 


This kind of double vision is a category accessible to Western thought, though 
more commonly experienced, perhaps, in a visually oricnted, in some ways 
a-literate, South Asia. It informs the experience of a cult image, where the 
"vision" is the reality, not the stone. It makes building temples something 
more than making architecture. It makes daily living sometimes different 
from what we are trained to expect. Diana Eck's “city of light” is а city 
in the mind (recovered from a text), yet its reality is also that of Richard 
Schechner and Linda Hess's dramaturgical analysis of the Кала, and in 
part the mental reality of Varanasi's strects.! ! 


I can give you a visual illustration of different ways of secing and thinking, 
perhaps, from my own field or work, Percy Brown's explanation of the shape 
taken by the North Indian temple (his drawings are based on a suggestion 
going back to William Simpson's utilitarian explanation in the late 19th century) 
begins by showing a hypothetical structure with bamboo poles tied together, 
proceeds to the rough-hewn “stceple” of a Toda “church” topped by a 
heavy stone, and ends with the carved Latina tower of North India, crowned 
by a ribbed stone in the shape of the ama/a fruit (figure 1).'? 


My own work analysing visually traceable forms incorporated into the ornamental 
veneer of the temple suggests that we should look rather toward such physical 
predecessors as the scventh - century brick temple at Rajim, with its condensed 
palatial and urban architectural forms (figure 2), then recognize the iconic 
repertoir of fruiting pillar, altar, and palace physically made present in the 
architecture by decoration. These are “visible” that is, both felt and understood 
- behind the veneer. Such a “vision” I can partly suggest by the deconstruction 
of one Latina temple's surface ornament that I provide in figure 3.!* 


Have I thus learned to look at the temple through “Indian eyes ?’’ Perhaps 
I at least have learned to /ook at the temple, and not merely in Western 
terms. However, fully to experience a temple as it is used is more complex 
even than this visual analysis, however much further analysis of the experience 
of the temple can be enhanced by it. The ethnographic reality is both simpler 
and more complicated than my reconstruction of an architect’s architectural 
vision. 

In my personal case, field experience in South Asia came before formal training 
(and even before experience of Europe), perhaps to the benefit of the questions 
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I later was drawn to ask. John Cort at Harvard now studies the Kama 
practices of Jainism, which secondary sources barely mention, because his 
experience of Jainism in practice makes them secm important. (That Jain 
goddesses were barely “seen” by previous Western scholars says something 
of their sccing).' 


Mughal experience in India, which produced an extraordinary visual tradition, 
has barely been analysed in terms of the ethnographic reality of cross-cultural 
interaction (nor, for that matter, has the period of the Kushans). British visual 
extravaganzas in South Asia - from the vast 19th-century darbars to the 
building of Bombay's India Gate — reflect another, more recent, from of 
double vision : with one culture looking at and abstracting another, though 
— to borrow Henry James's term cited at the beginning of this essay — 
we may be forced to scarch for the "penetralia." The melding of Indian 
and British, primarily for Indian eyes but to suit British imperial ends, is 
a remarkable and available case-study, about which the work of Professor 
Beraard Cohn can tell us more.!$ 


I would suggest that there is no single Indian visual world, however; culture, 
like history, repeats itsclf within a continuity of experience, but new forms 
constantly emerge. The challenge of Judith Gutman's photographic exhibition 
several years ago, entitled “Through Indian Eyes,"!" was possibly less its 
stated demonstration that Indian photographers had used the camera's new 
technology in “Indian” ways (technically, there seems little to distinguish 
the camera's use in India) than its illustration of the range of ways a new 
technology could be adapted — both imitating and interacting with parallel 
technologies, as in the case of South Indian glass painting — to suit different 
patronage. This range does scem to exemplify a variety of visual demands 
on "seeing" within India's complex cultural nexus, however — the technology 
of the lens only making such differences more obvious. 


Does modern television technology provide a parallel situation ? Do village 
farm-reports, soap operas, and ‘‘dull’’ news-rcaders reflect an “Indian vision” ? 
In fact, Indians fresh to America often find McLuhanesque media chaotic,'® 
its visual language un-''homely'' and disturbing. The virtuosic technical visual 
facility of an Australian sportscast (most of what Z as a trained Westerner 
might focus on) I find remains invisible to many contemporary South Asian 
viewers, who follow primarily the reality of the sport. 


A good friend from the Archaeological Survey — visually highly acute in 
his profession — when viewing an exhibition of Dutch painting at the National 
Gallery, New Delhi, found them dull, unreal, unexpercssive, unlike the bright, 
ideal (in Gutman's terms, ‘‘perfect’’) realities of Indian miniatures. 


What is important, of course, is that we be sufficiently what Ralph Waldo 
Emerson called a “transparent eyeball.” (I have heard this passage disturbingly 
deconstructed recently so will not push the image further.) I mean, however, 
that we must struggle to limit how much we color an image before we begin 
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to analyse it. Plurality of cultural experience seems to me the best foundation 
for such "transparency." How we manage to measure at the same time we 
observe (a cultural equivalent of the “Heisenberg principle’’?) is a problem 
for all of us, both in the Orient and the Occident. 
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Bana and Sanskrit Literary Criticism 


Tapasvi Nandi 


That litrature and literary criticism influence each other in terms is a common 
observation in literary circles the world over. This paper will try to suggest 
how it comes true in the case of Bàna and Sanskrit literary criticism also. 
To bring out our point we will first try to get aquainted with the literature 
that preceded Bana and was instrumental in not only firing his imagination, 
but also in giving shape to the terms and principles of literary art which 
Bàna tried to follow and lay down for his successors. In this connection, 
we will also pick up Bina's views about poetry, both good and bad, as 
expressed in his two prose works and also the views of some critics, trying 
to appreciate Bana and thus further analysizing his views on literature, and 
what he stood for. It is quite well-known that all the known earliest works 
on literary criticism such as those by Bhàmaha and Dandin show influences 
of Bina. These critics, beginning with Vamana and including such great names 
as Anandavardhana, Kuntaka, Bhoja and Hemacandra have frequently turned 
to Dàna to illustrate this or that subtle point. We will go to suggest how 
all these critics, — all without exception — were influenced by Bana, though 
of course they have at times also criticised him at places. 


We do not have any first-hand information about the vast literature in Pali, 
Ргакпа, Apabhram$a and Sanskrit that served as a model to emulate for 
Bina, except through an account given by A. К. Warder in his Indian Kavya 
Literature, Vol.II. Such big names as Gunidhya the author of Brhatkatha, 
and Hala the author of Sattasaí and some others that Bina mentions are 
only names for us. But Subandhu, the author of Vásavadattá, a prose composition 
of the Katha variety is a familiar name with us. 


Subandhu was one of the many literary masters that influenced and inspired 
Bina. Subandhu, in his Vasavadattá speaks about good poetry and also mentions 
certain qualitics of his own writing. He alludes to some canons of poctic 
art when, for examle he says :- “whaa gdmgie4: (aaae, p. 139, 
— Hall, Ref. Kane) i.e. the composition of a good poct should not contain 
superfluous words such as ‘tu’, ‘hi’ etc. Thus any waste of words is to 
be condemned. Perhaps this may lead to Anandavardhana's observation that 
а true poet should take care only of ‘those word and sense’ — “at semi 
Tea: " (Dhv. 1.9.), alone. Subandhu also observes that the utterances of 
a good poet should be divided into Ucchvisas and should contain fine puns 
and verses in the Vakira metre : “Sofgarnaargd yA е 1897" ' 
(maem, P. 184, Hall). Subandhu speaks of his skill in composing a work 
full of paronomasia on each syllable - «четат 97: WAY: d 
yane ra AA | '’ All this suggests the source of inspiration 
for Bina. We also find an inscription of Rudradàman (HSO) which exhibits 
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a prose containing very long compounds, alliteration and other figures. A 
reference is also made herein to prose (7) and poetry (91) that are ornate, 
fine on account of the poetic conventions obvserved in them and that contain 
perspicuous, short, sweet, striking and charming words  («me- 


qenien paaa). We also come across Subandhu 's reference 


to Smkhalabandha (a peculiar arrangement of words) and his mention of 


figures of speech such as Utpreksà and Aksepa [эжен ЕЙ uang чета 
AAN | AAT, p. 126, Hall; (Ref. Kane, p. XVII Kidambari Purvabhàgah]. 


Bana was influenced directly by the sources mentioned above. He often alludes 
to the two classes of prose composition and holds the authors of Akhydyikas 
that preceded him in high respect, He alludes to many forms of literature 
such as HIT, Wes, smear, Sm, etc. and also Gen, mena anf eer. 
(FeRAM Arn R RAA: p. 3 and PAY «reis among «els, 
p.75 «me, Peterson). Bina refers to some peculiarities that distinguished 
the Akhyayika from other forms of compositions, viz. division into Ucchvdsas, 
and the occurrence of Vaktra metre. He very clearly suggests that his Harsacarita 
is an Akhyayika (aens gufa... verse 19,) The introductory verses to the 
Pürvabhàga clearly indicate that the Kadambari was intended to be a Katha. 
(fs атаа... ела wem i sn 30. agak, GPM: 1). Bana refers to 
such puzzles and conundrums as Prahelika and mentions in the introduction 
to еа (Bu) figures of speech such as ofa (vanaf), sAm and wy 
(зпагеетазитагеца итәт ече гтостат:... p.3. mea (ат.)) Peterson, 
and also - я facer, wéferoi зпаҹат... p. 88, a. (Peterson). Thus Папа 
is fully conversant with the norms and practices regarding poetry in times 
that preceded him. 


We will now refer to some views of critics who try to evaluate Dàna's 
achievements and thereby suggest the norms that perhaps were dear to Bana. 


An unknown Sanskrit critic holds Bàna's words as the finest examples of 
what they call the Райсай (mac) style of composition. (srezrfei: wal ЧЕЧ: 
Tara Фата 1 ати атат атой a wr aR и) This critic, whosoever he 
was, seems to be impressed by the harmoneous balancing of word and sense, 
which characterises the Paricali style. This perhaps leads to the concept of 
тат.’ We are afraid that the Pàücáli as depicted by Vimana (s. ¥ 3. 
9.2.93) which is characterised by ятй and 9914 and is without aii: and 
af% and is therefore ‘fsm’, is not meant by this critic, for clearly Bina 
sets an example which is not in accord with Vimana's concept. Bina clearly 
sets a different norm that is taken note of, as we will go to sec, more 
in Kuntaka's Vicitra-màrga. However, we may add that Bana is capable of 
three types of styles; the one flooded with long compounds rising like head-high 
billows and scaring the onlooker, the other with small compounds and soft 
letters looking as gracious as the ripples formed after the billows dash against 
the shores and break into lovely ripples, and the third a mixture of these 
two. Perhaps Vàmana was thus inspired to give a threefold classifacation 
of styles after Bàna's practice which always suited the context. This could 
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have provided the source to both Anandavardhana as we shall go to see, 
when he discusses the threefold Samghatani and Kuntaka talking about the 
three Маграѕ. We will talk about this later. For the present, suffice it to 
say that Vamana, bemused with Bàna's achievements observes that '' prose 
is the touch-stone of a poet's ability", a quotation which he cites from 
others at F. $, 1-3-21. 


RajaSekhara sings in raptures when he observes that Bina's muse roams 


uncontrolled on earth (wetaRarenqyrareateen | word qed weer waft 
fart u Kane, p. XXV.) 


The Nalacampi places Bina along with Gunàdhya. We have observed that 
Bana had set his eyes on both Gunidhya and Subandhu and he tried to 
outclass both of them by his ‘atidvayi kathd' Kadambari. The Kirtikaumudi 
(1.15) observes that poets were dumb-founded on listening to Kadambari, 
for truely, when we listen to the twang of (a bow and) an arrow we leave 
behind all activities including study. Govardhana in the Arjasaptasati pays 
a glowing tribute to Bina when the observes that verily speech itself has 
taken the (male) form of Bana. (af атай ayafa п). Dhanapala in his Tilakamarjari 
holds that only Bana (or an arrow) removes the pride of pocts (verse 26), 
The Raghavapandaviya 1. 41 holds that Subandhu, Banabhatta and Kavirija 
are masters of Vakrokti - mirga, and we do not know if a fourth one exists ! 
What a tribute ! By ' Vakrokti-márga' perhaps is meant all that is conveyed 
by Kuntaka and this will support our observation below that Kuntaka was 
highly bemused Бу Bina's achievements. Sti Candradeva observes that some 
poets excel in paronomasia, others in wearing of (graceful) words, still others 
in delineation of Rasa, or Alamkira, or loftiness of them, or narration of 
a story, But the lion in the form of Bina tears the temples of the elephants 
in the form of poets (Aù hai weaned aue пзи efdfugedesiqua um 
Said | am ada mhiad ӘРИ аттың ware: II) 
Thus Bina sets an ideal which no literary critic can bypass. Astamürti, the 
author of Amoda, a commentary on Kadambari holds that as it is difficult 
for him to decipher the subtleties of Rasa, Bhàva, Alamkira, Dhvani, Gunas, 
etc, he would concentrate only on explaining word-meaning, the other 
discussions would take care of themselves : (Introductory verses 6 and 7). 
This shows that germs of all later theories were laid in Bina's writings. 
We will now go to record Bina’s vicws on poetry. 


First, we will look into some introductory verses read in Kadambari-purvabhaga. 
In verse 5, Bina talks of the wicked in general who manifest 'motiveless 
malignity’ ! This is just a gyf4-fFi-t, but we may try to read something more 
here. The words Ч mereRa aea edu: may contain a veiled reference to WW 
wa, a situation abhorred by all alike, beginning with Bhamaha down to 
Mammata and still others. This may look a bit far-fatched but Bana was 
also a master of suggestion and we know that ‘ч’ in a poem is despised 
like ‘fa%’ on the tip of one’s nose ! Verse 6 is more important. It reads 
as : Fg mur... etc. The second line which on the face of it is in praise 
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of the good who, by their good tones at each word, win the heart like 
jewelled anklets by their sweet sounds at each step : “amg «тра: uà 
ча RP wed яй XS d^. This is a very interesting observation. Perhaps 
Bana suggests that good poetry is charged with beautiful Dhvani - i.e. suggested 
sense at every word or line of a verse ! This seems to be a clear reference 
to the Dhvani theory which, Anandavardhana holds, was ' Warangd’ i.e. started 
very early by unknown aesthetes of yore. The first half of this verse then 
obviously refers to the Waly expression ('@g #Ud:’) of bad poets. Thus the 
concepts of qw, ea, taf etc. are all foreshowed in Bina. This observation 
is supported by the next verse (viz. 7, Yati aR. etc.) which says that the 
wicked do not stand the ‘queda’ that goes straight into the heart of a good 
person, like Hari wearing aifafrfe i.e. spotless, і.е. ч jewel on his chest. 
The reference to Aaaa and «ч99Я cannot be concealed. Verse 8 is still 
more important. It reads as : Tremanfamaa «ud wi 8 exse | 
«ач rai ұчаязцаттат em ea aye і Katha, which has attained Sm, 
i.e. collocation of words, or repose, through W, like a 3g who is approaching 
the bed through love, wins admiration. Bina's obvious reference is to his 
own creation, the Kadambariwhich has attained ' gat’, through W. The concepts 
of ‘ ar’ and ‘XW’ are major ones in Sanskrit literary criticism. The чатчбаа їч 
says : ат Tami wea Ia Head и and the ӘӘ thereon reads : 
ча(й{їхгїёзщсетаа= гет Gary wa. Verse 20, in the eta also refers 
to this : Фет "fi ada shared: 1 The Agnipurina (342-26) holds : 
этат faerat goad | ас т per да KA at ad п The merian 
lakes SZ as a Sealers. We can see here how Bina becomes instrumental 
in shaping literary principles. 


Verse 9 reads : ЕФ $ Жәчач\чАча; четче: aem. 1 Paean: Yaa 
негазги Il Whom do not Kathàs, like large garlands; captivate ? 
Kathàs with words and meanings that are brilliant due to figures such as 
99% and Чї, like garlands having Campaka buds shining like lamps; Kathas, 
composed with words and senses ever new like garlands strung with fresh 
buds, Kathis, interwoven with thickly strewn puns like garlands that are thick 
because they are woven without leaving any interestices, Kathis, having fine 
figures of mÑ i. е. #919 like garlands having fine wrfd ‘jasmine’ flowers. 


This verse can be compared with verse 4, &$ ... adlseif etc. Even to a casual 
reader these verses reveal Düna's ideal of a good «I, and his norm of 
TARI mam. Good poetry is rich with fresh content and is bedecked 
with a flowery style wherein Alamkaras аге, in the words of Anandavardhana 


(Dhv. П. 16) '' золата,’ 


Verse, 20 speaks of Bina's ‘afte ФП’ suggesting the ideals which he has 
placed before himself, viz. the two masterpieces of Gunidhya and Subandhu 
and his effort and ambition to surpass them. 


We have seen with reference to the Kadambari how Bana set before himself 
some ideals to emulate and how he himself was instrumental in giving shape 
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to certain literary principles. A close study of some references from the gf. 
also will strengthen our observations that Bana stood for Kavya, that was 
HIU, Тегу and refs. | 


In ef. v. 4 чта: gaa: Вапа hits at bad poets who аге "азд: and «Tam. | 
Cheap ideas promoting sex-perversion are sold by bad poets and their chief 
drawback in style is verbosity. This is no good poetry, according to Bana. 
Poetry should nourish healthy norms in life and should show absolute control 
over expression which has an artistic blending of word and sense. All else 
is for Bina no poetry. 


У. 5 єї. shows that Вала feels sick about poets using wfa in an ordinary 
way. These poets flood every nook and corner and are like dogs eating 
foul things. Pocts should have originality in expression and content (sqremi:). 
Alamkaras should grow naturally through their spontaneous efforts. Wrong 
use of mf displeases Bina. Perhaps this wrong use of TX by these “Їр: 
T Té' prompted Bhàmaha to condemn ЧІ as mere ‘arf’ and shun the 
effort as ‘no poetry.’ 


In verse 6, #4. Bina comes down heavily on plagiarists. He observes : здачі 
waht: | sarana: war we PAI тета п ‘A plagiarist is immediately 
spotted by the discerning, even if the former tries to conceal signs of somcone 
else's composition by making stray changes in letters here and there, like 
a thicf who is known as such, in spite of the concealment of marks of 
fetters, through the change in his complexion.’ Вапа despised plagiarism and 
perhaps Ràja$ckhara and the tradition he represents derived much inspiration 
regarding SERU and SAET. 


In v. 7 е4, Bina takes note of some practices followed mostly by pocts 
of different regions. We know that Dandin and Vamana take note of this, 
though Bhàmaha does not show much enthusiasm about it. Bana observes 
that the northerners abound in paronomasia (in their compositions), the 
westerners attach more importance to the theme or content, the southerners 
relish in poetic fancy (Utpraksi) and the Gaudas, i.e. the easterners show 
more exhuberance in style or highflown language. Bàna seems to hold that 
harmoncous blending of all these excellences makes for good poetry and 
this he illustrates through his two great works. This he suggests in the next 
verse. 


V. 8, Ff reads as : ях ak Sasar. жр W: 1 Arana qvem 
sch tt ‘Novelty of theme, i. e. a striking subject or meaning, discription 
of nature or objects that is not vulgar but is polished, paronomasia that 
is not laboured but which comes in naturally and causes delight, a clear 
manifestation of Rasa or sentiment, a high-flown style—these qualitics are 
rarely seen in a single piece of art.’ Вапа 'ѕ ideal is to bring them together. 
We know how Dandin favours ama П: (aree: 1. 63-64) and how Vàmana 
takes note of famecaqard (ax. 4, 3. Ш. 1.22.). Pocticians were highly indebted 
to Bana. Bana wants only that genuine poetry (v. 9, ef) which like the 
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Mahabharata fills the three worlds. We know that Anandavardhana is much 
eloquent about Mahabharata as a Kavya and discusses at length the principal 
Rasa of the same. = W: is the pre-condition of good poetry and Bana 
cannot miss it. Actually, we will go to see that even іп mags should 
dominate and Anandavardhana, again following the model of Bana, elaborately 
discusses how styles change, following the context of a given Rasa, even 
in prose compositions which are normally wedded to high-flown style. 


Bana pays glorious tribute to the masters (v. 10, #4.) who composed Akhyayikas 
and whose muse roamed tirelessly even at the end of an Ucchvàsa, and 
whose poetic muse prevailed in 443 metre. 


In v. 11 (еї), Вапа praises the great composition of Subandhu, viz. Vasavadatta 
which divested the poets of their pride, like Sakti or Indra's missile removing 
the pride of the Pandavas, when it reached Karna. Subandhu and Gunidhya 
inspired Bàna. 


In v. 12 (e$), Вапа glorified yet another idol, Bhattéra Haricandra whose 
prose composition sparkled due to arrangement of words and was charming 
and had letters arranged, following the canons of Poetics. Thus, for Bàna 
poetry or composition with чча ggarg and which was et and which followed 
the accepted canons of poctics (Ф929 :) was most welcome. We sec 
Alamkarikas who promote ali and other Js and different types of Wgue 
or Ў which suggest the Rasa in question. So also (v. 13) Bana appreciates 
Satavihana who was identified as Hala by Hemacandra (amm VIII. 66) 
for his excellent collection or anthology of verses which was studed with 
атан i.e. Dandin's aum anf: or polished and pure examples of anakan 
which the aesthetes relished. Pravarsena, the author of Wgq* is yet another 
idol for Bina (v. 14, єЧ.), Dandin speaks of this at I. 14. in his Kavyadarsa. 
Bina who is also said to have written a play, viz. arddtaRug has admiration 
also for Bhisa whose plays were introduced by the xiii, which had a variety 
of characters drawn from different walks of life and which were decorated 
by sub-plots. 


Bana (v. 16, єї.) did not fail in offering the highest tribute to Kālidāsa, 
who was yet another idol for him. It is said, Bina also composed a poem 
called austere. We will go to remark that Bhoja observed Bana not excelling 
so much in verse as in prose. 


For Brhatkatha of Gunàdhya (v-17, &f) Bina has the highest admiration. 
Perhaps he inherited the grace of style from Gunidhya. Bina asks : Who 
is not fascinated by the Brhatkathd which contained numerous love-episodes 
of Naravahana and thus excited passions and in which Gauri was propitiated ?' 
This work is compared to the sportive action of Lord Siva. 


The Utsühas (v. 18° =.) of Adhyarija, stayed in Bina's heart, perhaps as 
some of the dearest possessions and were only remembered and made his 
tongue graw inside. That means that Bäņa was so much impressed by the 
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compositions of Adhyaraja that he stood spell-bound and tongue-tied in 
admiration. So, he was one more idol for Bana. 


In. v. 20 (ef), Вапа talks of the ideal Akhyàyikà which he tries to attain; 

: 1 тетет "rfe arta чт: и Here an Akhyayika 
is compared to a bed. The prose composition is charming since it conveys 
knowledge with ease, like a bed which enables one rise on by in a happy 
mood; the composition is brilliant on accout of art arangement (чет) of 
particular letters (that promote Rasa), like a bed brilliant on account of its 
being overlain with gold or aggreable colours; the composition has the choicest 
words conveying apt meanings and is therefore presenting ‘W’ or collocation 
of words which are not replaceable. 


A perusal of introductory verses both in the Kadambarr and the HarSacarita 
shows what norms Bàna tried to follow and what he entertained and tried 
to establish for the Alamkirikas who followed him. 


Now we will proceed to see what influence Bana exercised on Alamkirikas, 
beginning with Bhàmaha to Hemacandra who at times quote him by name, 
also at times criticise him for this and that, and yet very often follow the 
norms established by him even without mentioning him. 


That Bhimaha (Kavydlamkdra, I. 25-30) and Dandin (Kavyadarsa ЇЇ. 23-30) 
were indebted to Bina in formulating the concepts of Akhydyikd and Katha 
is easy to grasp. Both the Alamkarikas, as explained earlier, were indebted 
in many respects to Bina so far as the concepts of Alamkira, Guna, Riti 
or Marga and Dosa were concerned. In short, we cannot think of either 
Bhàmaha's or Dandin's views on various topics without taking into account 
their indebtedness to Bana, though neither of them either quotes directly 
from Bana or mentions him by name. 


Vimana, though he also does not mention Bina by name, shows more 
acquaintance with Bina from whom he quotes at two places. Under 3. 4, . 
8. I. 3.25, while illustrating Та Tg having long compounds and harsh 
consonants, he quotes from e. VI (p. 40, Kane's edn.) : #feafirarartangarea- 

© ФӘ. Under V. 2. 44 
also, Vamana quotes from the Kadambari, (рага 2, edn. Kane). “sama 
"PRI ARR Kasi, я=й “ara: SAAT Ча: cate” garera fered sft We 
have seen earlier how Vimana's Ritis seem to have been modelled on Bana, 
though his concept of Pāñcāħ is not fully applicable to Bana. 


Rudrata, though he does not mention Bina by name nor does he quote 
directly from Bina, shows nevertheless his indebtedness to the latter while 
giving definitions of Katha and Akhyayika under Фей. 16/22-30. Namisadhu, 
his commentator mentions aera and ef. as specimens of aen and этет 
under XVI/22-26. All this shows Bàna's influence very clearly. 


Coming to Anandavardhana, we feel that he was simply bewitched by Bana 
from whom he quotes on five occasions. And also he mentions Bana’s works 
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and Bina as well by name. This apart, his canons conceming the use of 
Alamkàras are guided by Kilidisa's and Bana’s practice and his concept of 
Sarnghatan3 is throughly influenced by Bina. We will sce all this in details 
below. | 


Dhv. II. 16 lays down that ''Only that is admitted as a figure of suggestive 
poetry whose employment is rendered possible just by the emotional suffusion 
of the poet and which does not require any other extra effort on his part.” 
(Translation by Krishnamoorthy, (P.59) Edn 74). Anandavardhana observes 
that, “In the pertinatious and deliberate employment of assonance on a poct's 
part, one can see invariably his extra effort in the choice of select words. 
If one were to state that this fact is equally applicable to other figures too, 
it would be wrong. The other figures will come (spontaneously) swarming 
at the beck and call of a poet who concentrated upon sentiment and was 
gifted with (a rich) imagination and will compete with one another for their 
first preference at his hands, though outwardly they might appear to involve 
great labour on his part. We may cite as instances the description in Kadambari 
of the moment Kidambari was seen by the hero and the description of the 
vexed Sita at the sight of the severed head of Màyà-Ràma in the poem 
Setubandha. Indeed it is quite natural that this should be so. For, sentiments 
have to be conveyed only by way of particular primary senses. And figures 
like metaphar are just the kind of primary senses that serve to convey sentiments 
by means of their own expressive words. Hcnce they are never extrancous 
to the delineation of sentiment. (Trans. op. cit. 59-61) The original words 
from the Dhv. read as : 


Kara eu qeu. 991 TI 
serae ded Raga tari Ad: 11 (2.96) 

. WW ч 09а ganda аә Pet uemwufe Зі этее[дйчтачтөч: | 
remet aga 99, 101 | Jagoan fe Aang veraueduae: 

giri: Kuan Чет 1 Sem area aues Uem up TIARA 

Rerama dara ad Lari dae, uer «ат агаад; ү айат Tea 
aah а чаза: | Gem de) afevged aah (pp. 58-60 
Krishnamoorthy’s edn. 74). We can see how Anandavardhana is impressed 
by Bana who is veerfécddr! and “URAT, and inspires the former to formulate 
his canons concerning the use of Alamkiras. 


Under Dhv. II. 21, we find Anandavardhana illustrating «193151 - 

айй with an apt quotation from the e$. Il - ая q maa KA 
TRI чей wt wa waded: 1 a- зит? yng enun 
PENGEN: 3711: | For instances of some varictics of Dhvani 
Anandavardhana turns to Bina. He observes that we may have even 
Reagana in the same variety. Says he (Dhv. op. cit. p. 80, under 
1.21) : sas ace: seater ert wewaedg p dem fe kursi 
TRUITT gud | uem Ree Asa C ug FOTIA: 
has mat RIRIS earn: аттау TIM eT OTST formes TAT: 1 But, 


when this 9 or a is expressly stated in so many words, there would 
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be cases of expressed Alamkaras only. Says he (under Dhv. II. 21) : ая 
fe aasan fraser fe faded araceare free AURA a [йчасаң | 
an daa - "eam $9 PA germ 1 атт - sean wee 
gag? 1 (8% 1) Under Dhv. Ш. 1, while illustrating the variety of Sadar 
IROTA Marry: MXZ, with reference to a sentence, Bana is sought 
for an illustration thus : dela 47917997 297 894790 Riema- “asa 
nmm ed ч: 1. 

While dealing with the concept of Че or Texture, under Dhv. Ш. 
5-9, Anandavardhana is guided by Kālidāsa and Bana. But particularly under 
Ш.8-9 he is clearly under Bana's spell, for he observes : amem 
та figurae Ud w-wegfpenwemdenfes fum 29990509 sump fad 1 The 
translation of the relevant passage from the Dhv. will reveal Bana’s influence 
very clearly : "The consideration of decorum detailed above will also govern 
all prose works which are not governed by rules of metre (II. 8).' (Trans. 
by K. K. rishnamoorthy pp. 133.4) 


Though prose works are not governed by rules of metre, the considerations 
of decorum mentioned above, viz., that of the speaker, the spoken and the 
literary medium govern them. Here too the poet is frec to employ any texture 
he likes, when the spcaker is a poct or a character invented by the poet 
devoid of all sentiment and emotion. But if the speaker happens to be suffused 
with sentiment and emotion, the mentioned principles of decorum should 
be applied. And among them also, decorum of the literary medium is of 
the highest importance. In the historical novel (smenfrarat) we find mostly 
textures with medium-sized and long compounds. The rcason lies in the fact 
that literary prose attains beauty through the assistance of affected and involved 
construction (Tem Aec wmm). But, in the romantic novel (sri), 
though there is preference for involved construction, decorum of sentiment 
should be retained. 


Texture with decorum in the dclineation of sentiments will shine out wherever 
it might be found. It will, however, assume a shade of variation coupled 
with the decorum of literary medium (II. 9 Dhv.). 


In other words, texture with decorum in delincating sentiments will shine 
out everywhere — in prose works as well as in metrical ones. Yet due to 
decorum of particular literary media it acquires slightly different shades, it 
does not transform itself entirely. For instance, even in prose works, and 
even if there should be a historical novel amongst them (semata), the 
texture with long compounds will not be beautiful when the sentiments of 
Love-in-separation and Pathos are being delineated. So also, in dramas etc., 
even while portraying the Furious and the Heroic sentiments, only the texture 
without compounds is utilised. The decorum of literary medium is both greater 
and smaller in degree than the decorum of sentiment (from different points 
of view). In the historical novel, we do not have texture without compounds 
while depicting sentiments of Love-in-separation and Pathos. So also in dramas 
etc., we do not get texture with very long compounds even while depicting 
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the Furious and such other sentiments. In this way one should understand 
the direction in which texture is employed.” Needless to add that all this 
is inspired by Bana and Bana alone. 


Abhinavagupta has nothing fresh to add except this : ameangamia 
TAAT ч т aem ават | (p. 143, eite). 


We will now turn to Ksemendra. He mentions Bana a number of times. 
In his 3ifacaffaraaf, he quotes a verse viz. КТТС --- and says я d 
дәп WEAR Ceu W WHR’ --- Again, he quotes a verse as Bina’s in 
which the sad plight of Kadambari due to separation from her lover is described; 
JT rp ASAT "END чате ҸҸ,’ --- suggesting that Вапа wrote the story of 
Kadambari in verse also. Ksemendra says : эя @чеғиччитчӣаіат: reu 
Reana | In his Aao (aa Il ) he quotes £g Tua "cem --- 


from Bina. He seems to be quite appreciative of Bina's genius. 


Kuntaka is almost Bana-drunk, treating Vicitra-mirga under Vakroktijivita (ейп. 

pp. 57) I. 34-43 : he quotes from Bana zer ч zx 999779... (ed. D) Fà | 
er ч aft ч goons... (84. 1) - Kuntaka observes; aa «Umm ve fb wn 
та, асанчетаччатаачта отаг ааааа ига Әа ngg- 
wai mA! On p. 66, under І. 52, Kuntaka observes : "m - 
итните тачаал нат 1 ая 
Tear абет vawd таң, (ud «тегет Їй аттата аат ceu sad | 
ая yna чаң айя 9 Raamaa eta Ina fure, 
Tartans ағаң Anny Ча 1. (Тгапѕ- op. cit. P. 352....:) 
“So also in Bhatta Bàna's Harsa- carita we observe a plethora of brilliant 
artistry....... ". We will go to suggest that Kuntaka has modelled some of 
his basic principles of literary criticism on Вага. 


Unde: III. 24, (pp.180-181), Kuntaka quotes from Вапа and highly appreciates 
Bana’s genius. Kuntaka observes that at times real genius is required in handling 
Rüpaka. ''By virtue of their creative imagination, poets are seen transforming 
metaphar to yicld the highest poetic effort in such novel ways that new shades 
of figures are brought into rclicf thereby." (Trans. op. cit. p. 471) Kuntaka 
further observes — aa aenoftceanant Ramanna тенти | 
rE Kena faired wüegeddepes] wer pad | ae — 
Adaa writer, desakan ffdegfacer (si. 9) ХӘ 1 за Чт — 
vero: яд dekatkan peer ая: serene 
QTEK 1 Am weweprekorecherunQ чеп wean Peace лче] + grad | 
THe quid аер IA MERANA, | 
(Trans. op. cit p. 471) Whee, highly unfamiliar ideas are deseribed in terms 
of familiar ones, it strikes as a bold invention of the poct. Such a novel 
presentation of metaphor associated with other figure: of speech certainly 
contributes to the highest kind of poetic excellence; e.g.' 'As if it were the 
slough cast off by the sky-cobra, as if it were the ornamental mark worn 
on the forehead by heaven - beau....’ (Harsa. 1) 


The following is the purport of the expression “by virtue of creative imagination 
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of the poets' : the content sought to be conveyed by the poets will be so 
extraordinarily charming that it completely defies expression in any other 
manner. Though such a clear streak of Rüpaka is noticeable here, one cannot 
unhesitatingly declare it as a case of pure Rüpaka alone, since there is no 
rhetorical tradition to support such a designation. But, since the content described 
appears to possess a streak of Rüpaka in our own considered opionion, we 
have declared that Utpreksà is an associate figure of Rüpaka here. 


Under III. 31 also, while treating Utpreksa (p. 189), Kuntaka once та 
cites the same illustration : =ч течі дәп - veg aa. 
qp - літ mana 1 An example of imagined similarity in Uiprekaa 

: “Like Siva's boisterous laughter piled up day after day...’ or, ‘zs if it 
were the slough cast off by the sky-cobra...' Kuntaka seems to have fallen 
in love with this illustration, for he cites it once again under Ш. 61 (p. 
239-40) to illustrate TEE: челт —— — a (Dara, 
wider Шататёайчачай «gei: yada 1 «read uem - AalagthRa mre 
sft Freprqaar ada arang, иас ат waned ӨЧЕ БҮ. (KAA) 1 
qme: | Tee Gnin: | 
Kuntaka discusses yaxam in Ch. IV. A type of this cpiscdal beauty is 
explained in IV. 7,8. The illustration is sought from the ed. Says he : (p. 
255- 6) sara Raf- ded weergedeg(fa) SPRY qul 

bu Qu сакы Гн: 


(ie erat dearg Tape | ач ча ч dene 1 aga 40099797994 | 
"The upshot may be indicated as follows - Thc different incidental subjects 
of description in a work such as moon-rise may occur more than once. 
But they may be so repeated only in case the plot demands their recurrence. 
Yet the style of description should be made to vary in each case, being 
adapted to the harmonious embodiment of different sentiments and figures 
of speech which are equally beautiful. Such an elegant variation invests even 
repeated conventional themes with aesthetic appeal. The best example of 
this is seen in the Harsacarita, where we find the strikingly new and varied 
style of the poet, which, by its very abundance of beauty, lends charm to 
his descriptions of mountain, the close of the night, and so on in more 
than one context. Readers should enjoy them by reading the original only. 
Since they are so profuse, it is impossible to explain them in detail here. 
(Trans. op. cit. pp. 548)- 


What more can we expect from a great critic for a great literary artist ! 
In short, Kuntaka has written his heart out ! And looking at the praise showered 
on Bana by Kuntaka we are firmly of the opinion that Kuntaka was positively 
guided by Bàna's thoughts and achievements when he put forth his own 
ideas about the basic concept of Kavya and the Vicitra-mirga. Kuntaka's 
observation under L6 (p.6) : Wa Wega ате 1 deum uem - 
MPRA Aha Рета GG: MAST Brea adakan | ipa 
maa fed, я ya: serena: 1 Similarly, the description of fafarrf 
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under I. 34-43 clearly reveals Bana’s influence . We do not quote here, 
for want of space. | 


Mahima is known for his fierce criticism even of the best of poets. Bana 
also receives his share of praise and criticism. 


Under 198% 3,68 (p.413 edn, Dr. R.P.Dwivedi, 64), Mahima observes 
: ае Аҹә 8 de werfen ТйзїчаЇдзїєччїїїаяї yaa va | uem - 
HIRR 39 qu #4 THT FRIES | 
«ufa «дайа Jana MS gerr n (€$. 4) (*it-2) 
aft i amp fe хатча paaa Ama: я Чачта, Kana 
TUM ТЕЧ MAYOR RA | 
The context is that, while discussing the arcaraaadin, Mahima notices in the 
verse Harga: &wRUf...ihe Ie areas, but not in Kalidasa's я fdera/édere: 09109. 
Then, Mahima further observes that if the cause of its manifestation is present, 
the state of its being the principal or subordinate becomes clear and so a 
clear form of AAAA emerges, as in case of ЗЇ, --- Here, on 
the strength of 34, the AAAA with reference to Jad and uera is 
there, but not in case of affa because it is the principal, it being the 599. 
Otherwise, the very MET would be negatived. Mahima holds that here there 
is no qanada 8ч. 
Mahima also approves of Bàna's description of a horse in 2xf27j5vig8l.. (Е.), 
while discussing the figure of speech. «19%, under II. 120, (p. 454). 


Under І. 13 (p. 264), while discussing fatrafans qw, he picks up the topics 
concerning 89-919, Whereas, and дае in a compound. While further 
discussing Paama with reference to Ard he observes (p.262) : akama ard 
ча Феҹ wur fdefaki я aerator we TAKE | seg Adang a Gm 
я ая (Зан: de wegen eneure wp cereal Ades аат Ч 
foerit we Wer: ME RA «т Ag «ага INI Uem ча | CRT... 

Then the adds (p.264) : ая pN were а ага: sema 
AA VARA: SAR: pum чт Tak gama: p wed 
Agak aaa yaa Ryan (wem). There is, no fault in Bina here 
because in Ёчейчтң only the relation is hinted at and nothing else. See Rafi 
on this : "Tag: sf RA «тус, ' faqeitor ‘Ae ч aenea wat zr i 

Rosina warren | я aa ачта аі чайда 1 

We may add here that Mahimà's words are taken up by Hemacandra under 
wA 3.6 in his Viveka on p. 256, lines 19-27 (edn. Dr. Kulkami 
and Prof. Parikh). This we will see below. But Mahima does find fault with 
Bina under II. 72 (p. 393). While discussing arraraaa ea, Mahimà quotes 
from Вапа; (Ef) “tarnmig qed scar «гата ara тагата", sft 1 He observes 
: зи fe wise ча safare AmA dad чай gra: | Wat is capable of conveying 
the sense of sfr So this is a province of MT. But see : Jaq yugaa 
Kania: as атедтачі AN: The point is that Bina has 
used both wm and 91 and has tried to express similarity between the two. 

This is meaa. Had Bana left it implied only, it would have given greater 
pleasure to the connoisseurs - w umb ya afeafta weed + nez FJ 1 
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The Daarüpaka of Dhanafijaya refers to Bana under П. 35 (N.S.edn.) : aw 
fà aada HEAT... and under IV. 66 as : wem paraaf азечтачтұт. There 
is nothing noteworthy about these references. 


Bhoja refers to Bana or-his works in both the weadtavermwr and the ед 

‘at quite a number of places. We are not in a position to trace all the references 
in 419% as the only available edition of Josier does not give any verse-index 
(except in voll). So, we have relied for this purpose on Dr. Raghavan's 
references in his #199. For meadar, we have relied оп Kane. But 
the conclusions that we have drawn are our own and we are again of the 
firm opinion that Bhoja was greatly impressed by Bina, and his concepts 
regarding Kavya with its chief characteristics of ЭТ and we-arfdubr, of 
Ята being ramai, «2 and WI, were formed under Bana's influence. 


Bhoja in his «eadlosrmw (p. 142, Vol. I, Benares edn. — Ref. Kane) says 
: wmm ато: deed я «89: | This is a very interesting observation. That 
Вапа wrote poetic compositions such as 910% and чад is gathered 
from other sources also and even Mammata quotes from 9099905 without 
naming the author. But what is important is that Bana had a greater hold 
on prose compositions and perhaps we may agree with Bhoja in his estimate. 
Then, on p. 146 of the same volume, Bhoja quotes from Bana : R 34 fat, 
ТЕ samídedsfh: --- This apart, we do not read anything more about Bina 
in this work. 


Turning to the. Jem, we come across the following references to Bana 
or his works : (These are collected with the help of Dr. Raughvan's $. Я.) 
: References to the Kadambari — Bhoja gives five kinds of plots. He observes 
that the Kidambarfan has invented story with divine personalities. Says Bhoja 
: Taha afamitftenateqqagántaeqfacmfa... ci qd 1 wer =ч ія 
акчаң | (Raghavan р. 601) Bhoja distinguished between zm, mena — 
этели, but as Dr. Raghavan observes, Bhoja's description is borrowed from 
Bhimaha. But the reference to the KZdambari p. 3 (Peterson's edn.) is seen 
in Bhoja (Ref. Raghavan, p. 616 , $. я. Vol. П, P. 427, — We have no 
access to these vols. referred to by Raghavan) :  sWei-ee-smemi- 
сэтт ат-та Pgh... 
Then Bhoja defines «m as (p.618, Raghavan) "I arfrafig-nfü-am- 
RaRa- ga 1 279909 ета a, wr wem ef u (This refers to p.428, 


vol.II acc. to Raghavan). 


Dr. Raghavan observes in the index that Bhoja has references to Bana such 
as at Ch. X, p.295; ef. (Ch. XI. p.412), ата (p.428), ef. (p.433), eem 
(p.434); both ef and a. (p.439), then @. (in vol.I. p.404), =. in Ch. 
XXVIII, p.479, FI. on p.482, and ch. XXXVI p.910 has es. and p. 913 has 
ап. We cannot trace these references. | 


Turning to the references to #4. we gather the following : Bana conceives: 
air as being drunk. This is Bhoja’s Wreath. e.g. afraigueamiaahkaci я Faci 
яе эчеп, Чая uga Ваната (ЕЧ. i) (Raghavan, p.362). 
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Bhoja says that FREE is illustrated by ef. (Raghavan, р. 404). 


Bhoja's 55:4. V ‘les 4-7 are modelled on Bana, (€$. L8) (Raghavan р. 
428, ft. note). 


Raghavan pp. 601-2 has Bhoja’s five varieties of plots. Bhoja says - aqcaretftgtt 

qur , Ww; 249Ҹҹ-ҹтҹаҸатӘаї 3 ak 

afaka | | 

Raghavan (p.613) observes that Bhoja illustrates this type (= этет) by 

two works, one available, the ef. of Bana, and the other lost, the aga. 
Some other references to g$. given in the index ($. 9., Raghavan, p.941) 

are not useful for our purpose. 


Mammata does not refer to. Bina except at К.РІ. - # ewfasfoméknfüa trm 
where the reading 919 is not accepted by all. Except some citations from 
the aaa, we do not hear of Bina and of any of Bana’s works in the 
K.P. 


Bu' Hemacandra has a lot to say about Bana. 


Hemacandra finds fault with Bina (Kavyanusasana, «3T. p. 207, edn. prof. 
Parikh and Dr. Kulkarni, Bombay 64) while discussing sfide. He 
observes : “fb ià gaia ord тата Cw ARI meer Maha (ed. 
t, p. 193) zaa атлай: 1 
At ат. 3I. (p.207) Hemacandra, finding afara in ef. &(p.179), observes : 
аа uana She - Spp Sp afer ur 

sce wore, ЧЕЧ ЧЇ faq woreda INPE | 
' While discussing the faa of the identity of 4a, aq and эг, Hemacandra 
in Viveka (p.31) quotes from the arent yma À. 3. : safa anggara... 
чтачїча: I 

While discussing the form of эпт in his As (p.462), Hemarandra 
gives illustrations of aa, 39999 and af respectively, cited from the e. 
3.9. (p.83), viz. nasifa. the ef. 3.33 (p.18) aomafi] ga and the gf. 
8.2 (p.119) Bae 8374... etc. 


On p.375, while discussing fema Alamkára at æ. m. &.43, Hemacandra 
observes : See GRR cuneum 1 Wem ат - Rana... 
(aea, sc 9с). Hemacandra syas : зч Tea дачі aw | 

Оп p. 208, f I. (p.19) is quoted as : ЇїнїФҢЇ ЙЧ... Hemacandra holds 
that here there is affaqeacdy because эя wet wee 
TMA ! In view of what Kuntaka had to say about this, 
as observed by us earlier, we feel that Hemacandra has entilrely missed the 
mark. 


On P. 68 (т. m. 9.23) Hemacandra cites (ЕЧ. 3 p.8) ятй: Фачеч as 
an example of the suggestibility of 99% alone. 


On P. 296, under ФТ, W. 4/4, while discussing agara, Hemacandra observes :- 


mimara weimmefü. This verse according to the editors is shown to 
be Bina's composition та (990¢) AENA. 
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On P. 256 Hemacandra, in his 9% on 1.4. 3.6, has the following observation :— 


“да FRE waar я fafa: weoraufasfancas AARAA: qa ware. 
STAR: Ue - 
жадеп «чача асаад: | 
RA Agar чаа чай RJA и 
(SIR, ай. 33, р. -26) 


зм нач ха RENA ч RIAU wagner ч нта®чейя aq Ade я 
Фйаайа:, af g anid dea ааа ичет: ОПП Senn 
чеп uda рейт RIMA, AH и 


Hemacandra finds fault with Bana. But all this follows verbatim the observation 
of Mahimi which we have noted above. 


On P.171 under gm. 3.3 Hemacandra, while discussing «9ч, finds fault 
with Bina. This is very interesting and original, suggesting Hemarandra's 
personality which refused to come under undue spell of Bina. He observes 
that eRe ITE эй @ Ет qd is seen in Kadambari. Says he : det aneraaf 
Ачат’ (ат. 9.93) safest Anang 
mgA aa aRar- wena: | Same is the case with 
ЄЧ. (39, p.16) : maha ‘await че safer eshedfaq ӘӘ: атое, 
quif aaa wa Reached "emp Tea: | 

But we may observe that Вапа is here interested in describing his атая 
also. 


Then, while discussing fazer due to WaW, Hemacandra (91.9. 2/8) illustrates 
it (p.112) from Kidamabari : Ammania a я wer mena as 
чаз Ча 1 At FT. M. С/С, p. 463, we read : JANUARI Sfqveraert-Tq-d sel 
greater 1 301 819799170: This recommends occasional use of verses in Irena. 
Hemacandra is guided by Bana here. 


With reference to sama - «m variety in which "qmm, etc. is narrated, 
Hemacandra, under Вапа'ѕ influence, observes in аф (on, @. #1. «/£, p. 
458) : amet em Танда duo zd! 

While discussing Wifes at da. 2.43 (p. 144) Rm, Hemacandra 
says - grad 1 eni эпа: 1 «сатса аҹ: qd dasa: eat. Ыр нарыш, 
a wears squad 1 я асіааң 1 чеп fé gium Ia чча 
we: Ikan en qd ad Tafa чата, жаан! za (eds, 9.93). 

We will stop with Hemacandra. The above, rather prolonged, discussion throws 
enough light on how Alamkàrikas beginning with Bhimaha and Dandin down 
to Hemacandra were indebted to Bana in forming some of their tenets and 
how Bana inspired them, providing apt illustrations to substantiate this or 
that observation on their part. Bina on his part had floated certain notions 
pertaining to good or bad poetry and had placed two marvellous ideals before 
poets and literary critics, which they emulated in both creative and appreciative 
works. тым 
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Chandogyopanisaddipika 


{Edited by Dr. Gautam Patel, Publisher - Sadguru Gangesvara, International 
Veda Mission, Bombay, 400 020 : 1989. pp. i - xvi; 1-393] 


The Chandogyopanisaddipika is a commentary on the Chàndogyopanisad 
(Ch. Up.) by Siyanicarya. It has been edited by Dr. Gautam Patel: 


Two manuscripts of this commentary on the Chàndogyopanisad were 
available to Dr. Patel. They were (i) The Chandogyopanisaddipika from 
‘the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune; (2) The Chandogyapanisad 
Bhàsya from the Oriental Research Institute, Mysore. He has indicated the 
first. manuscript by the letter я (bha), and the second, by the letter я 
(ma), in the foot-notes. The first manuscript is in -Devanàgari script and 
the second іп Nandinàgari script. He has also given some more particulars 
regarding the two manuscripts on p.vi. 


The Chàndogyopanisaddipikà contains (I) A preface, (II) An introduction 
in Hindi, (III) Abbreviations, (IV) The text of the eight chapters of the 
.Chàndogyopanisad and the commentary of Sayanicarya on it, (V) Three 
appendices : (i) Index of the quotations in Sdyana’s commentary, (ii) Index 
of the mantras quoted from Vaiyasiki Nyayamdl3, (iii) Index of the mantras 
in the Chà. Up. in alphabetical order, and (iv) Footnotes giving different 
readings of the text. 


Sayana begins the commentary with a prologue containing twelve verses. 
The first two verses are benedictory verses offering salutation to Gods Gajinana 
and MaheSvara. We learn from this prologue that Siyana, on being asked 
by the King Bukka to write commentaries on the Veda, wrote commentaries 
on the RV, YV, SV and the Upanisads. The name of his commentary 
on the Cha. Up: is Chandogyopanisaddipika. Sayana has made it clear that 
he has followed Sankaracirya while commenting on the Chi. Up. and he 
has also taken help of Vaiyasik? Nydyamálà to explain the philosophy. Sàyana 
has not followed Sankara's philosophy only, but while expounding the meaning 
of the mantras he has also used words, pharases and illustrations used 
by Sankara in his commentary on the Cha Up. 


Sayana has explained the. mantras in the. Cha Up. and philosophy therein, 
in simple language. It may be pointed out here that Siyana is not only 
à borrower. In his commentary we do come across new derivations of 
words, new quotations, new illustrations which we do not find in Sankara’s 
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commentary. Some times incomplete quotations in Sankarabhisya are given 
in complete form by Siyana. Another noteworthy feature of Sayana's 
commentary which enhances its importance is that, while Sankara ‘quotes’ 
only from Vedic Sarhhitàs and the Upanisads, Sayana quotes from the Vedic 
Sarhhitās, ` Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanisads, Srauta, Grhya and Kalpasütras 
. arid the Purdnas. 


Safikara's commentary at times contains lengthy and scholarly discussions 
on philosophical points. Sàyana has avoided such lengthy and scholarly 
eluciditions. Chandogyopanisaddipikd strikes us for its simplicity and brevity; 
it is worth the name ‘‘Dipika’’. 


Dr. Gautam Patel has written in Hindi a critical introduction to Sayana's 
commetary in which he has compared the Dipika to Sankara’s commentary 
on the Cha. Up. and brought out the above mentioned features of the 
Dipika. 


A gucstion may be asked as to why Sayana wrote a commentary on 
the Cha Up.; when Sankara had already written a commentary on it. Dr. 
Patel holds that Sayana had written commentaries on the four Vedic Samhitas, 
the Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Iavásyopanisad, Aitarcyopanisad, Taittiriyopanisad, 
and Brhadaranyakopanisad. He had not commented on the Cha Up. which 
is one of the principal Upanisads. Therefore, it is possible, that he wrote 
an independent Dipika on the Chà Up. Dr. Patel has made attempts to 
fill the gaps where due to the carelessness or unawareness of the scribe 
words were missing or the sentences were incomplete. 


In the concluding part of his introduction Dr. Patel has made a bold 
statement regarding the meaning of the word “Traj7'. According to Dr. Patel, 
Ѕауапа understands the word ‘tray?’ in the sense of three kinds of ‘mantras’ 
which the four Sarmhitüs viz. Rv, Yv, Sv, and AV contain and the word 
'trayi' stands for RV YV SV and AV. Dr. Patel remarks that this is Siyana's 
contribution (p.xiii); and exclusion of the AV from ‘tray? is a sign of ignorance 
about our tradition (p.xiii). 


This argument is wrong. Tradition understands the word ‘tray?’ in the 
sense of the three Samhitds viz. RV, YV SV, and Siyana also understands 
it in the same sense. This, he has repeately made clear in his Dipikà. 
‚ (Cf. Dipika on Cha Up. 1.1.9; II 21.1; 1.23.2; IV.17.3, IV.17.8). This is 
corroborated by his commentary on the RV, where, while commenting on 
the word ‘trivida’, Sàyana explains, “trn vedan vindatiti trividah i.e. one 
who studies the three vedas is ‘trivida’ (cf. Rgveda Sarnhità with Sayana's 
commentary Vol. I, p.18; Vedic Research Institute, Tilak Smarak Mandir, 
Poona 2). | 


Dr. Patel argues that the phrases “bharatam paficamo vedah”, “natakam 
райсато vedah" eic. indicate that since ancient times tradition knew four 
vedas. Had there been three Vedas, then 'nitaka' (dramaturgy) would have 
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been considered as the fourth Veda, or the ‘Bharata’ would have been 
named the fourth Veda. Therefore, according to Dr. Patel, the word. ‘trayi’ 
connotes the four Vedic Sarhihitas containing three types of mantras. 


This argument also is wrong. The AV was not recognised as a Veda 
in the early Vedic period because of its unholy character; it got its recognition 
as а Veda in the later Vedic period. Both the Bharata and the Nataka 
were composed after the AV's recognition as a Veda, і.е. at the time of 
their composition there were four Vedas; and hence the 'Bhàrata' and the 
Мака’ were described as the Fifth Veda. 


Grammatically incorrect Hindi in the introduction, such as, ‘yah qranthame" 
in the place of ‘is granthame' (pp i, X), ‘yah dipikime' in the place of 
'is dipikame' (p. viii; XII) etc. need correction in the second edition. Mention 
also has to be made about a number of misprints in the Sanskrit commentary. 


Both Dr. Patel and the publisher deserve compliments for publishing 
this commentary which was all these years lying in the form of a manuscript. 
Scholars and students will find it useful. 


JAYA CIIEMBURKAR 


Sanskrit Inscriptions of Delhi Sultanate 1191-1526 


[Edited by Pushpa Prasad, Published by Oxford University Press, 
| Delhi, 1990. Price Rs. 200/-] ` 


It would hardly be exaggeration to say that inscriptions of early centuries have 
supplied to scholarly world abundant rich material on ancient India's cultural, social 
and political history. As such, Pushpa Prasad's publicaton : Sanskrit Inscriptions of 
Delhi Sultanate 1191-1526 is indeed very valuable. This is evident from the Editor's 
introductary remark that the inscriptions give us non-political history on which the 
chronicles (of those times) have little to offer. But more important than every thing 
else is the fact that the Sanskrit language of these inscriptions presents its volitility 
as it has been under the influence of Persian and (the then) modern vernacular Hindi 
language - in point of both vocabulary and expressions. 


Again, these inscriptions belong to Delhi and Uttar Pradesh. As such, they do 
not fail to present the regional variations in their Hindi voabulary and expressions, 
i. e. the local dialects in those regions. Added to these are certain influences of the 
religiosity of the composers and scribes of the inscriptions that marks not only changes 
in design and script but also in matter, e.g. in respect of praSatis ‘prayers,’ etc, In 
this way, the inscriptions would prove of immense value to an art and social histoiran. 


The author has, in the first instance, presented a succinct and significant introduction 
to the texts and translations of these inscriptions and rightly pointed out important 
Geographical, Political and Revenue-features of the regions and dwelt on informaation 
about merchants and professional classes, buildings and builders and some aspects of 
Jainism prevalent among them. His texts and translations are divided into two parts : 
(i) Delhi and (ii) Uttar Pradesh. His presentation of the same is methodical like іп 
the well-known Epigraphia Indica. 


While giving the translations of the insciriptions, the editor has followed others’ 
translations - generally those of R. Mitra and occasionally modified them. But,while 
so doing, he has at places made some mistakes (are they his or earlier translator's ?, 
it is difficult to say !) and therein revealed his insufficiency of correct translation of 
Sanskrit. For example, verse 2 of the Rock Inscription at Ajaygadh fort (P. 124) reads : 


Namea аена (ә) натй 

(noted at the foot as o cm smi paama... with Princep) and in its translation we 
read ‘Murari... of ardent beauty.’ ..Now, sehr is an adjective of daima, not 
of WIR: ! And what is ‘ardent’ beauty ? So also, fiue is some oil-cake... not specified 
as mustard cake; but this can be overlooked ! Similarly, Geri... РЕЙ in verse 5 of 
the same inscription should be translated simply as 'in the ocean' not 'in the watery 
ocean !' Also in the Stone Inscription in Jhansi Fort, lines 3-4 are but a total borrowing 
from Kalidasa and, therefore, a correct reading ara feri for «miferi should have 
been shown in a foot-note; so also uemeffew: for aenefaR: and Fad for yaa! Again, 
ЧЧӨЧ in the verse should have been translated as the Purusa, one without a second,... 
Not as chief Purusa. 


In the above, I have indicated only a few errors. This is with the intention of 
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inviting attention to the even now lacking collaboration between Sanskritists and Historians 
(and, for that matter, Archaeologists as well.) Yet another idea propped me to do 
this. Even the translations of inscriptions in the voluminous Epigraphia Indica have 
revealed.a large number of difficulties of accurate nuances of numerous Sanskrit words 
and these have been demanding serious attention of Sanskrit scholars; I do hope that 
‘this publication and such others would soon receive their attention. That should be 
the reward of the work done by scholars like Pushpa Prasad. | 


Yet another important feature of the Sanskrit language in these inscriptions deserves 
serious attention. It is. earlier pointed out that the dialects of the areas of Delhi and 
Uttar Pradesh have influenced the Sanskrit of these inscriptions. It means : Sanskrit 
continued to be used, at lease among the circles. of the learned, for composition during 
1191-1526 (to say the least). As such, Sanskrit was not completely fossilised. A study, 
therefore, of such changing Sanskrit language would reveal the inherent capacities of 
the language to adapt itself to newer and newer needs. That should help developing 
precise technical terminology (at least) in modern vernaculars. 


More Books of this type, covering other areas of India and also other periods 
of time, would, therefore, be most welcome ! 


K. P. Jog 


Prakrit Verses in Sanskrit Works on Poetics 


(Edited by V. M. Kulkarni, in 2 Vols, published by B. L. Insitutute of Indology, 
Delhi, 1988-89. Price not mentioned] 


These two volumes are an answer to the often asked question : Why do Sanskrit 
writers on Poetics cite Prakrit verses profusely while they discuss problems and even 
small details of Poetics ? In other words, what is the peculiarity of Prakrits which 
is responsible for its indelible influence on Sanskrit ? V. M. Kulkarni, who has devoted 
his whole life and energies to the study of Prakrits, has in a humble and yet. definite 
and dogged way attempted to answer the questions adequately. He has, for so doing, 
gone through almost all important Sanskrit works an Poetics, the commentaries and 
sub-commentaries on them and a number of Prakrit and Apabhrarnsa works which 
were the source of the Prakrit verses under discussion. 


What Kulkarni has sought to achieve (as he has said in the Preface to Vol. 2) 
and has achieved are : (i) to trace these verses to their sources; (ii) to restore the 
correct texts of the verses (or passages) - he humbly calls his results as tentative 
resorations !; (iii) to restore, on the basis of these verses (portions of) lost texts like 
Sarvasena's Haravijaya; (iv) to bring out how these verses have helped the Poeticians 
to explain and elucidate their theories; (v) to present, in a way, an anthology of ornate 
Prakrit verses; and (vi) to highlight the Rasa-element in Prakrit poetry. These, let me 
rush to observe, are more important achievements than some others which, for want 
of space, I refrain from enumerating. 


Kulkarni, it has to be noted, has thoughtfully worked out the plan of his work: 
He is a consumate scholar and has left out nothing that is relevant upon Poetics in 
Sanskrit and alsó important on its own. account. Thus, in Vol. I, he presents as many 
as 20 chapters Prakrit verses cited (and discussed, at times) by 20 different writers 
on Poetics (two commentators are also noted !). He has not forgotten to offer Sanskrit 
Chàyà of these and make them fully. clear to Sanskrit readers. Occasionally, he has 
added a few comments for comparison between/among different writers on Poctics. 
Then he has provided an index of all these verses. In Vol. II, Kulkarni has presented 
a readable (not necessarily literal and abstruce) translation. And it is happy to note 
that he has not. missed the poetic charm of the original. This trannslation also has 
naturally run into 20 chapters. Yet, the more significant part of this. Volume is his 
concise and yet useful Introduction in which he discusses, among many other topics, 
the nature of Prakrit Poetry, the claims of Prakrit Poetry, significant works of Prakrit 
literature, the capacity of Prakrit for development/government of sentiments (this is 
his word for Rasa), and the influence of Prakrit Poetry on Sanskrit Poetics. 


A certain appendage - nay, corollary, to his translations of Prakrit verses, viz. 
.. Glossary needs special mention. It contains peculiar Prakrit Vocabulary and has great 
significance for a lexicographer of Prakrit. His appendices in Vol. II deal with some 
important topics of Sanskrit Poetics (Drama included therein) which have some relation 
to Prakrit Verses, viz. Rasa, Nàyaka-Naàyikà, their тапа ‘pride’ and source of Poetry. 


Lastly, but most importantly, I must point out the importance of Kulkarni's work 
as an unavoidable reference work for scholars of Sanskrit Poetics. 
K. P. Jog 


Mahàkavi kàlidàsa viracitam KUMARASAMBHAVAM 
(With the commentary of Vallabhadeva) 
(Edited by Dr. Gautam Patel, published by Dr. Gautam Patel, Ahmedabad; 1986; 
Price not mentioned) 

It is necessary to offer the most hearty welcome to this publication of Kālidāsa’s 
celebrated Mahikavya, the Kumdrasambhava together with the commentary of 
Vallabhadeva, who was in all probability the earliest known commentator of Sanskrit 
Mahakávyas. This commentator was known from direct and indirect references to him 
іп the commentaries of Mallinitha, Arunagirinitha (Narayana mostly following him), 
Sumativijaya and others. His commentary was through these references indicated to 
be of immence value in respect of the readings in the Mahakavya, the poetical features 
in the same and also its bearing upon a number of thoughts in Sanskrit works on 
Poetics. The world of scholars was, therefore, feeling for long the need of the publication 
of Vallabhadeva’s commentary. It is a happy thing, therefore, that Dr. Gautam Patel 
has fulfilled the same. 


This work of Dr. Patel was originally his Ph. D. dissertation and it is revised 
by him in the light of laterly published material, particularly the Sirada (script) version 
of the work (published in Germany). And this has helped him finalising / revising 
readings which he had adopted in his dissertation on the basis of eight MSS (out 
of twenty five MSS. consulted). His effort to secure a fairly correct text of Vallabhadeva's 
work is thus fully rewarded. Also, it is gratifying to note that Dr. Patel has found 
it necessary to revise his Introduction in the light of this newly available material. 


Dr. Paterl’s work is divided into two parts : (i) Introduction comprising three sections 
and (ii) Text and commentary; these are followed by Appendices. 


In the 1st section of the Introduction, Patel gives a detailed account of the MSS. 
he has used, classifies them, and presents his method of presentation of the text. 
In the 2nd, he presents the information on the life, date and works of Vallabhadeva, 
informs the readers of Vallabhadeva's schloarship and points to Vallabhadeva's relation 
to his predecessors and successors. In the 3rd, Patel discusses the name of the commentary, 
its two (viz. short and long) versions and presents his appraisal of Vallabhadeva's 
achicvements as a commentator. He concludes this section with his discussion on the 
extent of the Mahikavya and also on some readings in it. 


The second part of Patel's work is the text of the Kumarasambhavaand Vallabhadeva's 
commentary thercon. It is to be specially noted in this context that the poem and 
the commentary have run into eight cantos, yet Patel has clearly expressed this opinion 
оп P. 85 of Introduction that '... it can be cogently argued and established that the 
eighth canto of Kumdrasambhava is a spurious one and not from the pen of Kalidasa.’ 
He has, thus, faithfully represented the tradition of the MSS. and ус! he was not 
cowed down by its weight. 


But, while fixing the text of the Mahākāvya, Dr. Patel has followed the lead of 
Vallabhadeva's commentary, ignoring the MS. tradition or the propricty of the other 
reading. For exmaple, in verse 1.47, Dr. Patel accepts the reading wi Mea Kaka 
Sg: which is supported by Vallabhadeva in his comment in Фет Rara і YRA | 

c : GG: and this is in the face of the reading «Лата; in Arunagiri, 
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Mallinitha, Ciritravardhana (all these commentators) and the printed Sarada version 
of Vallabhadeva's commentary. The only unfavourable arugument of Patel could have 
been : A is more difficult a reading and therefore more likely to be the original 
reading ! This could nevertheless bc only little convincing. Yet another such reading 
is from 8.40 : qredit fa... чї aad aga «= Ач «i, paraphrased by Vallabhadcva 
as qaplap ga pari ga... akaef... еті sacar «еч... This is vis-a-vis the reading 
adopted by Mallindtha, Dr. Süryakànta and the printed Siradi version viz. -afdat 
wu... I need not enter into the controversy over these two readings in relation 
to the simile in the verse, but I should only point out that the reading rejected by 
Patel seems to be more in keeping with Kalidasa’s style and therefore deserved preference. 


This invites my attention to a very useful appendix (no. 1 werf) which is noticed 
in section V of the book. It helps serious scholars to study closely the merits of some 
commentators of Kilidisa, of his editors and of the readings themselves... this last 
throwing ample light on Kilidisa's poetical art. 


Also, it reminds me of some brief discussion by Patel of some readings of 
Kumarasambhava, (a part of section Ш of the Introduction). His effort is only laudable. 
A detailed examination of his opinions is here out of question. It is, nevertheless, 
necessary to.point out to Patel that readers expect much more serious discussion of 
these and other readings in the Mahakawya. 


The vlaue of the publication lies, however, in that it contains such a commentary 
on Kilidisa's celebrated work as was written in the wake of great Poeticians like 
Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta and Mahimabhatta and presents discussion of the 
poeticians’ views in the light of Kalidasa's writing. As an example, I may point to 
his discussion of more than one ivain Kumáàrasambhava 1.27. Also, valuable information 
on grammar as subserivient to understanding poetry is very often noticed in Vallabhadeva's 
commentary — it does not allow the former to remain mercly a dry science. 


It has to be observed that Patel's edition of the Kumarasambhava, together with 
the rich information which he has collected and presented, is sure to evoke decper 
studies in Kilidisa's poetical art. Also it would give a filip to further work on other 
commentaries of commentators in Sanskrit, thereby bringing to light the significant 
contribution of the commentators in Sanskrit to understading of Poctry and, at times, 
to literary criticism. 


I wish that Dr. Patel had taken more care and avoided quite a number of misprints 
which unfortunately mar the value of the precious work he has presented to the world 
of scholars. 


K. P. Jog 


ооо 


Nepali | 
A National Language and its Literature 


[By M. J. Hutt, published by Sterling Publishers, New Delhi, (1988), 
258 pages, Price Rs. 175.00] 


This book is an adaptation of the author's Ph.D. work at the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, London. The author has done well to give 
the transliteration symbols used in the book to represent sounds of the 
Nepali langusge. The symbols hc has used are fairly standardized for books 
written in English on Indo-Aryan languages. 


There are thriteen chapters in all followed by a fairly exhaustivic' 
bibliography and index. Besides, each chapter has at the end notes on references 
marked with numbers опе `їо n in the body of the respective chapter. 


The book may be conveniently divided into two thematic sections. Chapters 
1 10 5 deal with the Nepali language in gencral, particularly the rise of 
the Nepali language to prominence in Nepal. Chapters 6 to 13 deal with 
the development of Nepali literature to modernity from its humble beginnings. 
Chapers 1 to 3 also serve as a gencral introduction to both the themes 
explored in the book. Chapters 4 and 5 fall under socio-linguistics, specifically, 
under the topic of ‘Language Development’, an area of great socio-linguistic 
importance for South Asia as a whole, with reference to the Nepali language. 


Chapter 1 'Introduction' presents a highly diversified picture of linguistic 
mosaic of the relatively small Himalayan country with only 18 million people 
speaking 16 or more languages out of which Nepali alone commands 52.44 
percent of the population. Nepali had become a lingua franca much before 
an official status was ascribed to it. With the urge on the part of the 
people to develop a distinct identity vis-a-vis India, the Nepali language 
acquired a tremendous importance in the country. This also gave an impetus 
to develop the Nepali Janguage in its various aspects. Literature is one 
such aspect which is discussed in this book at length. The author's stated 
aim in writing this book is to present a fairly general study of Nepali 
and he has succeded in achicving this goal. | 


Chapter 2 ‘Environment and History’ outlines the physical and historical 
background in which Nepal acquired an indentity of its own. Physically, 
Nepal consists of three natural regions from North to South, namely, the 
high Himalayas with a few passes, the hill ranges including Kathmandu and 
other valleys, and the Tarai strip of level land. It is noteworthy that the 
name Nepal was once used exlusively for Kathmandu Valley. Consequently, 
the migration of population has always been predominantly along these regions 
horizontally although river valleys and mountain passes provided north-south 
vertical trade routes between India and the Tibeto-Chienese domain which 
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also brought wealth to Nepal. Much of the history of Nepal is the history 
of the Kathmandu Valley. | 


Although the known history of Nepal dates as far back as the 4th 
century A.D., the first important historical milestone is the Malla dynasty 
of the 12th century, A.D. During the 4th and 12th centuries, this area 
seems to have attained a diversified ethnic and religoius composition. It 
was under the Malla Kings, who were Khas pcople migrating to the area 
a little earlier, that much of the area was politically unified with Bhaktapur 
‘in Central Nepal as its capital. By the 18th century, Newari, the language 
of the valley, closely related to Nepali, developed a rich classical tradition. 
Fall of this dynasty led to fragmentation of Nepal only to be united again 
by the Gorkha rulers between 1744-1790. It was in 1790 that they shifted 
the capital from Gorkha to Kathmandu. Gorkha rulers expanded the frontiers 
much beyond tlie present Nepal. It was as a consequence of the Treaty 
of Segauli after the Anglo-Nepalese war that the present Nepalese frontiers 
came to be established. Since then, the Gorkhali Shah Kings have been 
on the throne of Nepal. | 


However, the real political power rested with five families from one 
of whom came the mukhtiyar or the Commander-in-chicf, the most influential 
person at the court. Loyalty to one of these families was more important 
than loyalty to the king. Rivalry for power among these five families was 
terminated in 1846 when Jung Bahadur, the head of the Kunwar family, 
had massacred most of his rivals and became the virtual ruler of Nepal. 
Thus the succession of Ranas began hereditarily and continued upto 1951. 
Along with political stability came conservatism as a means to perpctuate 
their own stranglehold on power in Nepal which, as a result, remained 
backward in all spheres. 


From 1951 onwards, when the king was restored to his position with 
many ministers from Nepali Congress in the ministry headed by a Rana 
Prime Minister, Nepal began experimenting with democratic options and 
the experiments appear to be continuing to date. It was in 1959 that Tribhuvan 
University was established, now covering the entire Nepal through its various 
campuses. It was only in 1960’s and 1970's that Nepal ‘opened up’ to 
the outside world and became integrated with it gradually. All these epochs 
in history had consequences for the development of the Nepali language 
and literature. 


Chapter 3 ‘Introduction to Nepali’ discusses the demographic and linguistic 
aspects of Nepali. Nepali has been the language of the majority of the 
predominantly Hindu ‘middle hill.peoples' of Western and Central Nepal 
since the 17th Century. These people came to dominate the political and 
economic life of Nepal integarating in their fold indigenous population and 
first expanding eastward and then to the north and south so that by 1981 
the Nepali speakers constituted 58.3 percent of the population of the Nepal. . 
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Outside Nepal, there is a substantial concentration of the Nepali speaking 
people, particularly in India, U.K. and Other parts of former British empire 
such as Hong Kong, Brunei, Malaysia, Singapore etc. Darjeeling district, 
Sikkim and Assam in India and Bhutan also have substantial Nepali spcaking 
population. All these have contributed to the development of Nepali. 


Nepali is linguistically close to Indo-Aryan languages of North India, 
particularly, languages allied to Hindi and one of its dialects Khari Boli. 
There are, however, several features which are close to Eastern Indo Aryan 
languages such as Bengali. According to the author, some grammatical features, 
lost earlier in the language, were re-introduced, perhaps, under the influence 
of Hindi and Sanskrit. The author is at pains to point out the error in 
regarding Nepali as an offshoot of Hindi. According to him, a number of 
ethnic communities with their own dialects/speeches must have contributed 
as 'sub-strata' to the formation of Nepali. I would like to suggest that, 
in such a multi-ethnic pluri-linguistic contexts, pidginization and consequent 
creolization is a likely development. Nepali linguists should explore whether 
Nepali developed as a pidgin from an Indo-Aryan specch as the base code. 


The author deals with the origin of Nepali which is quite controversial. 
Whether it is traced to the speech of a Himalayan tribe ‘Khas’ which is 
likely, considering earlier names such as ‘khas kurā’, ‘khas bhasa' for Nepali, 
or to the speech of the Gorkha pcople as is apparent from the name 
Gorkhali etc. or to the speech of the hills - people of the middle region 
of Nepal, the fact remains that traces of any other speech such as tribal 
or Tibeto-Burman have almost bcen obliterated from the Nepali language 
which has become predominantly Indo-Aryan and the name Nepali has become 
established displacing all other names for almost a century. It is hoped 
that, with the discovery of early linguistic records in the region, the origin 
of Nepali could be ascertained with greater certainty. 


Chapter 4 discusses the emergence of nationalism and national language 
in Nepal. For centuries, Nepal was culturally a part of India under the 
hegemony of Hinduism and Sanskrit. Hence, even inspite of relative geographical 
isolation from India, development of Nepali identity had to be a late phenomenon 
and had to wait until a distinct identity marker, in this case the Nepali 
language, could assume its proper role. If the Gorkha reign beginning from 
mid 18th century was the formative period of Nepal as a nation state, 
the later part of the Rana period, which really began in mid 19th century, 
was the formative era for Nepali linguistic nationalism which could not happen 
unless the people could take pride in this language as a consequence of 
the development of literature. To this end, education of many Nepalics 
in India, their exposure to the rich vernacular literature in India such as 
that of Tulsi, Sur, Kabir among others and also awareness of the trends 
in western literature together gave a direct impetus to the development 
of Nepali language associations and literature in Nepali in turn breaking 
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away from the shackles of Sanskrit and classical Indian literary tradition. 
Selection of Nepali language, first as a lingua franca and later as the official 
national language is a natural consequence of political historical process 
culminating in the declaration of Nepali written in Devanagari script as the 
national language (rastra bhasi) in the 1958 constitution. Nepali has since 
bcen expanding its domain of use to business and law as well. Howcver, 
this reviewer is amused to read the statement ‘Linguistic diversity has decreased 
appreciably in Nepal over the past two countries as Nepali has gradually 
established itself as the lingua franca, despite the currency of dozens of 
disparate vernaculars among the population’, since acquisition of a lingua 
franca does not necessarily entail recuction of linguistic diversity but, instead, 
it results in the increase in bilingualism. Given proper circumstances, these 
same vernaculars can assume the role of idnetity markers of a region and 
in turn create problems for the national language. India is in this regard 
a prime example. 


Chapter 5 discusses problems related to the standardization of Nepali. 
In spite of dialectal diversity such as Western, Central and Eastern varicties, 
the Kathmandu dialect has come to be chosen as the norm for the standardization 
and has spread over the population in all regions. The author mentions 
three norms of this dialect, namely, spoken, everyday written language and 
the high variety of scholars and administrators. The moverment for the 
standardization centres mostly around spelling and writing Nepali, since there 
are problems with length of vowels, use of halant (vowel remover), alternate 
ways of writing, etc. There have been movements in this direction so that 
writing conforms to the grammar and phonology of Nepali, Similarly, acceptance 
of Sanskrit vocabulary has aroused considerable controversy since, some 
for, Sanskritization is Indianization which is perceived as contrary to nationalistic 
fervour. This has led to Jhanovàd or 'Purism', pleading for purging off 
Sanskrit vocabulary and replacing the same by native items. Similar attempts 
to determine grammatical form through writing grammars and to standardize 
lexicon by compiling dictionaries of various kinds and levels continue. 


In sum, Nepali has been accepted by the people as their idctity marker 
and efforts are on to strengthen it in every manner. 


Chapter 6 onwards, the author depicts a fairly detailed profile of the 
Napali literature as it devcloped. Instead of following the traditional 
periodization, he follows his own scheme, namely, early Nepali literature 
(Chapter 7) to serve as a backdrop to prominent literary contributors such 
as Bhanubhakta Acharya and Motiram Bhatta (Chapter 8), Lekhnath Paudyal 
(Chapter 10}, Balakrishna Sama (Chapter 11), Laxmi Prasad Devkota (Chapter 
13}. Chapter 9 is devoted to early publishing efforts in Nepali which is 
essential for development of any language as such. Thus, early (Chapter 
7) and modern (Chapter 13) literature are discussed in terms of various 
strands of literature with contributors being discussed in stride whereas the 
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literature betwen these two periods has been dealt with in terms of major 
contributors coming as they do as milestones in the development of Nepali 
literature. This change in paradigm in dealing with. the literature at the 
beginning and the end leaves the reader with a sense of unfulfilment, 
incompleteness and discontinuity caused distinctly by the thoroughness of 
the coverage of the major milestone contributors compared with the cursory 
and cryptic treatment of, particularly, the modern literature. 


In chapter 7 the author discusses specimens of early Nepali which are 
mostly inscriptions dating as far back as the 14th century. Efforts are still 
on to discover such older texts in order to establish a definitive development 
of the Nepali language from the oldest to modern times. With the ascendence 
of the Gorkha kings (beginning 16th century) the 'formative period' of Nepali 
Literature begins and in this we find literature such as biography, medicinal 
texts etc. Between 1750 and 1800 A.D., we sce the emergence of what. 
the author calls ‘heroic poetry' in glorification of the Gorkha kings. This 
is followed by devotionlal poetry, much of it translated in Nepali from 
Sanskrit originals. The author discusses some of the prominent contributors 
of this period. Apparently, poetry was the dominant genre of this period. 
Following the North Indian stylized Sanskritized poetry, Nepali also had 
its love poetry coupled with the devotional version of Ram and Krishna. 
Literary Nepali with colloquial overtones appears to be just developing. 


Chapter 8 discusses the contribution of Bhanubhakta Acharya (1814-1868), 
the founder poet or ‘Adikavi’ of Nepali, who composed Nepali Ramayana, 
the first epic poem in Nepali. He has also been called Chaucer of Nepali 
literature. Along with a brief biographical sketch, appreciation of Ramayana 
and Prashnottari, he also wrote poems of shorter and longer lengths. The 
‘purists’ are all praise for Bhanubhakta for his use of ‘indigenous’ vocabulary, - 
thus vernacularizing the Sanskrit epic and also Nepali. the characters 
of the epic. 


Motiram Bhatta (1866-1897), a biographer of Bhanubhakta, was educated 
at Banaras. He is accredited with contribution to both Nepali prose as well 
as poetry. He edited and published the Ramayana of Bhanubhakta in 1887 
and the biographic account in 1891. He also wrote plays, poems, a novel 
and ghazals which are included in the M.A. syllabus. Impressed by intense 
Hindi literary activity in Banaras, Motiram associated himself with publishing 
Nepali books, formed a poets' circle, published his own as well others' 
poetry. The Ranas encouraged literary activities in their courts which 
encouraged, in particular, lyrical poetry. Ghazals also brought in their trail 
influence of Urdu on Nepali which is resented by those who seek Nepalization 
- of literature. 


Chapter 9 discusses the development of publishing industry in Nepal. 
It need not be overemphasized that a modern publishing industry is a 
sine-gua-non for development of any language and literature. The industry 
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in Nepal is only a hundred years old and even today the first editions 
amount to one thousand copies of most books which is not quite insignificant — 
considering the size of the reading population. Impetus for printing came 
again from India, particularly the: Hindi and the Bengali press serving as 
an example. Earlier, the world of books invariably handwritten manuscripts, - 
with varying texts of the same: work, was confined to the courts of the 
country's rulers and high-caste pandits. Printing also set in motion the efforts 
for establishment of authentic texts. The first manually operated printing 
press is said to have been brought to Nepal in 1851 by a Rana and the 
first electrically operated one. in 1912. The Ranas, in order to perpetuate 
their stranglehold over Nepal, did not encourage private printing. Whatever 
was being published was subjected to their censor. The first ever privately 
owned press was set up in 1893. Financial constraints and widespread illiteracy 
imposed limitations. on the earlier printing efforts. The first weekly,. which 
was, needless to say, government owned, Gorkhapatra, came out in May, 
1901 which printed material only conducive to the Rana regime. However, 
it did lend a hand to the development of Nepali prose by printing some 
original and much translated matérial from languages like Hindi, Bengali, 

French, English etc. The language was highly technical and hence Sanskritized 
with very little colloquial, usage. In 1913, Gorkha Bhàsá Prakagini. Samiti 
was founded by the Rana Prime Minister with an avowed objective of exercising 
tight control over. all publication effort in Nepal and the Samiti worked 
as a censor board imposing fines and sending some persons even to face 
jail sentences. It was in this context that Banaras became a centre of literary 
activity of the Nepali expatriates. It is significant to note that towards the 
end of the Rana regime, only 5 periodicals were published in Nepal in 
1950. The Rana rule ended in 1951. In 1952 we find 22 periodicals and . 
in 1957, 39 periodicals being published in Nepal. The author has given 
useful tables of information in this regard. 


Emigration of Nepalis to India to escape the Rana rule and to other. 
countries with the armies of the British empire, created ethnic Nepali pockets 
with love for Nepali language as one cementing force. Consequently Banaras 
and: Darjeeling became major centres of literary activity in Nepali for the 
first four. decades of this century. The first Nepali literary periodical is 
said to have been begun by Motiram Bhatta in Banaras in 1986 or 1987, 
.a good 12 years before the first periodical Sudhasagar was published in 
Nepal. Incidentally no issue of the two journals has been found to exist 
since. Darjeeling also produced its first Nepali periodical in 1901 to propagate 
Christian faith. Two Nepali journals began publication in 1926 and 1928. 
Napali Sahitya Sammelan was established in 1924 in Darjeeling with its 
own publication from 1932 onwards. All these made significant contribution 
to Nepali Literature. The author has given a table of publication efforts 
undertaken in India. With greater openness in the public life of Nepal after 
1951, Nepal has taken over the initiative and has been developing literature 
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on lines independent of Darjeeling. 


Chapter 10 discusses the contribution of Lekhnath Paudyal (1884-1965), 
Kavi-Shiromani or the ‘Poet-Laureate’ of Nepal who, according to the author, 
invested Nepali poetry with a classical quality and a linguistic refinement 
and stylistic formality lacking earlier. A prolific creator, almost a compulsive 
and a born poet, Paudyal from an early age of 12 had adopted the habits 
of a poet composing pedantic samasya-purti verse in Sanskrit and then 
turned to his mother-tongue as a literary medium before his twentieth year. 
A Brahman, educated in a Sanskrit pathasha/d in Kathmandu and in Banaras 
-at higher levels, Paudyal began publishing his poems in various journals 
from 1904 onwards highly influenced by Vedanta and Indian classical tradition, 
however, still maintaining spontaneity of expression although much of his 
earlier poetry is imbued with śrħgāra or romance. Paudyal's prime contribution 
is his three khandia-kayas or 'episodic-poetry', namely Ritu-Vichara (1916), 
Buddhi-Vinoda (1916) and its enlarged version in 1937, and 
Sa.ya-Kali-Samvada (1919). Paras Mani Pradhan, a prominent literary figure 
in Nepal enumerates Paudyal’s other poetic creations as 16 poems published 
in Bharati during 1949-57, at least 35 in Shàrada during 1935-51 and 
so on, dozens of his compositions appearing in many short lived journals 
of the period, many perhaps never published and many now lost, two collections 
in 1953, and a collection each in 1967 and 1971 containing some of his 
selected poems. Paudyal also translated two plays from Sanskrit. His play 
Lakshmi-puja in Nepali is noted for his skill in composing dialogues marked 
by distinctions in the spcech of the rural folk and the urbanites. Bombay 
also figures in Paudyal's literary life when in 1912 Gorkha Grantha Pracharak 
Mandali published a collection of poems including several of Paudyal's poems 
appearing elsewhere carlicr. 


Lekhnath Paudyal was invested with the title of Kavishiromani by King 
Tribhuvan in 1950 which spurred him for creation coinciding with an openness 
and liberalism in Nepali establishment as a consequence of the end of the 
Rana regime in 1950's. The first khanda-kavya, composed in 1951, was 
an expression of grief and outrage at the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi 
and the second one in 1953 under the title Tarun Tapasi or ‘young ascctic’ 
is labelled as Paudyal's ‘magnum opus’, really a Mahadkavya length composition, 
and has been the subject matter of one of the most famous works of 
literary criticism in Nepali. Another khanda-kavya 'Mero Rama’ or ‘My Rama’, 
composed over a period of seven years, was published in 1954. Yet another 
khanda-kávya, never completed, was published in parts between 1964 and 
1967 under the title Ganga Gauri. Paudyal continued to compose poetry 
until his death in 1965. 


Paudyal become the most honoured personality in the literary world 
of Nepal during his own life time. Besides having been bestowed with various 
honours such as an award of a post in the Royal Nepal Academy in 1957, 
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the climax came when a rare honour was accorded to him. The old poct, 
seated in a ratha or a chariot being pulled by many of the poets of the 
day and thé Prime Minister, was ceremonioulsy paraded all over the city 
of Kathmandu in 1954. 


The author considers Paudyal a craftsman, not a spontaneous artist, 
who approached his work with a deliberate manner with great attention 
to metre, vocabulary, alliteration and rhetoric. Modern critics attack Paudyal 
for just these classical qualities in his poetry. However, Paudyal has defenders 
as well, as wellknown as the great Nepali literary figure Laxmi Prasad Devkota. 


Balkrishna Sama (1902-1981), his life and contribution to Nepali literature, 
are discussed in Chapter 11. Born in the aristocratic ruling family of the 
Rana's, having received the best of education in Nepal, both traditional 
as well as modern, Sama is regarded as the greatest of Nepali playwrights, 
one of the finest Nepali poets and an epoch personified. He was a prolific 
writer whose publications include at least 15 dramas, 10 one-act-plays, 12 
short stories, 28 essays, over a hundred poems, a literary autobiography 
in two parts and whose many manuscripts yet remain unpublished. 


Steeped in literary surroundings created by his tutor Til Madhav Devkota, 
a pandit and father of Laxmiprasad who was later honoured as Nepali 
Mahakavi, and his own father and elder sister, poctry and drama attracted 
this unusually gifted child at an early age. His autobiography graphically 
described the life in the Rana palaces with regualr performances of drama 
and music before exclusive Rana audiences. Sama began to compose his 
own poetry at cight years and corresponded in verse with his.father when 
he was away. In 1914, at the tender age of 12, he translated Wordworth's 
Lucy Gray. Greatly impressed by Lekhnath's Khanda-kávyas in particular 
and other poets in general, Sama's earliest. poems were published in a 
collection Taranga (Wave) in 1915 with two khanda-kdvyas of his own 
to follow in succesion in 1920 and in 1921. His first play was published 
in 1922. The language he used was embellished with Sanskrit vocabulary. 
In 1920's his trip to Calcutta made him aware of the backwardness of 
Nepal significantly contributed to by the autocratic Rana regime. Consequently, 
his writings till 1950 are highly critical of the Nepali state of affairs although 
he was a Rana himself. 


His play Mrutuko Vyatha (Heart's Anguish) was published in 1929. 
The play was about the unrequited love between separated lovers set in 
a recognisably -Nepalese idiom with consciously simplified and colloquialized 
language, consequetly made accessible to general audiences. To escape the 
censorship of Nepali Bhasha Prakashini Samiti, Sama published his play 
Dhruva on his own in 1929 the second edition of which was published 
by the Samiti two years later, since the theme was traditional. However, 
his another play Amalekha (Liberation), highlighting social injustice was blocked 
by the Samiti in 1929. As a teacher in Darbar School (beginning 1930) 
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he vehemently opposed grammatical anarchy arid steadfastly stood by the 
rules. proposed by Rajaguru Hemachandra in his Nepali grammar Madhya 
Chandrika. He also opposed the prestige and influerce of English and particularly 
of Hindi, especially plays, in Nepal. He saw in that a trait of cultural dependence. 
This motivated Sama, as he confessed himself, to write plays in Nepali. 
He complained formally to the Maharaja of foreign cultural infiltration and 
the consequent decline in cultural prestige of Nepal. This catapulted him 
into the position of the Chairman of the Samiti in 1932 which enabled 
him to influence Nepali literature on the lines he approved. During 1935 
to 1945, Sama produced a stream of plays and poems. In one of these, 
namely Prahlada (1938), considered perhaps Sama’s most famous play, treated 
the traditional theme as ari opposition of Bhakti (devotion) to Gyana (knowledge) 
and .Vigyana (Science) and moral values, thus set in a modern idiom. His 
patriotism with inclination for revolution is accompanied by social conservatism 
in his plays. This made the Ranas suspicious of him and his play Andhavega 
(Blind rage) in which he dwelt with-themes such as adultery and suicide 
was banned. After 1940, Sama’s plays were severely proscribed since memers 
of the Praja Parishad, which had the avowed aim of the overthrow of 
the Rana regime, had acted. in Sama’s plays and no plays of his were 
allowed to be staged. He was even. jailed for several months іп 1947-48 
for allegedly subversive agitation. He wrote earlier a relatively non-controversial 
play Bhakta Bhanubhakta, the Adikavi of Nepali, published in 1943. His 
plays Chinta (Anxiety, 1948), Mareki Chaina (She has not died, 1942) 
: and Ma (Me, 1946) were not staged until much later when liberalization 
began to take place in Nepal. He changed his name to ‘Sama’ (equal) 
from Balakrishna Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana to symbolize his committment 
to equality and to rebellion against the then prevailing conditions in Nepal. 
In the post - 1950 liberalized Nepal, he .wrote eight plays, some depicting 
decadence of the Rana days, some eulogizing national heroes. Sama himself 
took the title roles in some of the plays along with commoners, a phenomenon 
unimaginable earlier. Sama also wrote long poetic works which are in a 
verse-drama style. Two such works, Ago ra Pani (Fire and water, 1954) 
and Chiso Chulho (Cold Hearth, 1958), are quite well known. The first, 
a khanda kavya, depicts struggle between evil and. good; thé second, a 
Mahakavya, of blank verse interspersed with prose and Sanskrit metres, 
is a love theme involving a low caste hero and a high caste girl. 


In 1957, Balakrishna Sama was honoured with an appointment to Rajakiya 
Pragya Pratishthana (Royal Nepal Academy) for his contribution to Nepali 
literature. Although Sama died in 1981 his immortal plays continue to be 
staged within and outside Nepal. A Nepali to his inner core, he expressed 
his last desire to live after death.in a world where Nepalis arrive after 
death, thus writing his epitaph through a poem published posthumously. 


The author has again given a list of works arranged according to the 
year of composition and publication at. the end of the chapter. . 
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:Laxmiprasad Devkota (1909-1959), son of Til Madhav Devkota who. 
was a tutor to Balkirishna Sama, the most outstanding Nepali poet of the 
country, the Nepali Mahàkavi, the first Nepali poet to be recognized by 
western scholars, invitee to many literary gatherings in India and abroad, 
inspires awe by the sheer volume of his work. At least 41 books bear 
his name and some twenty titles yet remain to see the light of the day. 
The author, comparing Devkota'to other Nepali literary luminaries, considers | 
him less intellectual and more spontaneous than Sama, less traditional and 
more experimental than Lekhnath. 


Devkota had received good traditional Sanskrit training and modern 
education. The only person from Nepal to receive B.A. in 1930, Devkota 
developed liking for. English literature early. In the same year, Devkota 
had a taste of repressive Rana regime when in 1930 adding his name 
to a petition for establishment of a public library made him face a summary 
arrest and a jail sentence. for three years. However, he was awarded а 
government scholarship in 1931 to study law and English literature at Patna 
University. He received his LL.B. in 1933 but could not complete Master's 
degree on account of unfavourable family circumstances which remained - 
uneven all through his life. | 


Devkota's first poem was published in 1934. The author points out 
that his early poems’ until 1940. are influenced .by English romanticism and 
have Wordsworthian tone eulogizing nature, the humble and the past. 


Devkota’s first and the most famous book Muna Madan which was 
first published in 1935 and has gone through the twelfth edition by 1972 
is by far the most popular 'khanda kāvya in Nepali literature. ‘Devkota’s 
departure from the literary past in this work was unprecedented. His adoption 
of the Љуйиге metre of Nepali folk songs and the consequential musical 
sing-song tone created a native appeal which is manifest in his introduction 
itself. A national metre thus was accorded literary sanctity. The work handles - 
a love theme of separation in the native Himalayan surroundings including 
Lhasa in Tibet. Its internal rhyme, musical rhythm and the native charm 
made it by far the most popular poem compared to others which were 
“published in the period from: 1958 to 1966. 


. In 1939, Devkota spent four months in a mental hospital in Ranchi 
on account of his personal circumstances. On recovering, he wrote a poem 
 Págal published in 1953. His extensive wanderings in the Himalayas after 
the illness gave him new inspiration. He wrote an essay Pahari Jivan and 
several khanda kávyas with metres of Pahari folk-songs. 


Devkota was appointed as a writer and translator in 1943 in the Nepali 
Bhashanuvad Parishad. His three year period there was literally a flood 
of production. He submitted 22 manuscripts for publication including 3 khanda 
kavyas, two Маһакаууаѕ, one novel, one verse drama, one collection of 
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songs and two volumes of songs for children. Several more have not seen 
the light of the day yet. Beside these, he wrote short stories, essays and 
another novel; only some of these have been published. 


Devkota composed the extremely long Shakuntala known as Nepali 
Shakuntala Mahàákàvya of 1754 verses employing at least twenty different 
Sanskrit metres in just three months in 1945 published by the Samiti the 
same year. The idiom in this work is highly Sanskritized and is still subject 
to interpretation. 


Devkota performed another miraculous feat upon a challenge thrown 
at him to prove that he was an aSu-kavi or ‘poet extempore’ when he 
wrote another Маһакаууа Sulochana in mere three days to be published 
in 1946 by the Samiti. It is a poetic work of 300 pages with 15 cantos 
(sargas) sct in Nepali environs around Kathmandu, with contemporary context 
of carly 20th century, employing classical metres, involving 
pseudo-psychological explanations, ending as a tragedy, which again are 
departures from the traditional norm. The main theme is separation in love. 
The work decals with unorthodox but controversial topics such as existence 
of god, love of a widow, sexual frustration and tragic irreconciliability harking 
to social criticism and modernity. 


Perhaps unable to tolerate censorship of his works Devkota suddently 
disappeared form Nepal in 1948. He became a voluntary exile in Danaras. 
He wrote poems, many of them in prose-style, expressing rcbellion and 
revolution. To eam money, he wrote as many as ten poems a day, many 
of them substandard. However, he also produced high quality works including 
four khanda kavyas and many poems. He wrote during this period three 
major works on themes from Greck mythology one of which is his last 
and the most ambiticus Mahikavya 'Pramithas' or Prometheus written in 
1950-51 but published in 1971. He utilized Sanskrit vocabulary and Vedic 
names to strike a synthesis betwcen Indian and Greek mythology. He came 
back to Kathmandu in 1949, a broken man with the loss of his son and 
a financial wreck. He tried to eke out a living with temporary teaching 
jobs and became suicidal after the death of his second son. Nevertheless 
the urge for poetry was too strong in him. He published two collections 
of poems of relatively optimistic note in relatively simple language. He wrote 
a critical essay on his own earlier poetry. He also wrote many poems 
in English and translated some of his own poems in English as well. 


Devkota became a prominent intellectual in Nepal and was honoured 
with involvement in many committees in Nepal and delegations abroad. At 
one time, he was also the Minister of Education in 1957 for a short period. 
He had to go through an operation for cancer. While convalescing in Calcutta, 
he wrote a collection of humourous poems entitled Manoranjana and revised 
his most favourite Muna Madan. Even on death bed, he wrote poetry expressing 
his failure to understand the Lord's game and not caring what would happen 
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to him after death. Devkota's death was almost a public event as he lay 
awaiting death in the temple of Pashupatinath. He forms the literary trinity 
with Sama and Paudyal and is now honoured as a Mahàkavi. 


The author fully succeeds in highlighting Devekota's passion for poctry 
all his life concluding with a year-wise list of his works. 


In Chapter 13, wrongly printed as Chapter 11, the author deals with 
modern Nepali literature. The chapter is theme-oriented rather than the 
earlier contributor-oriented ones. The author discusses modern Nepali literature 
in terms of fiction and poetry. 


Although Nepali fiction appears to have begun in an imitative style of 
fables and tales from Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi and Urdu literatures as early 
as 1776, the year of Bhanudatta's translation of Hitopadesha and Mitralabha, 
the author himself and a few critics seck the roots of Nepali fiction outside 
Eastern literatures, in capitalst civilization and under the influence of Eurocan 
literature. However, real beginnings were made in the early years of the 
20th century when literary commercialism was getting established in Nepal. 


The first novel Mahendraprabha, published in 1902, was written by 
Sadashiva Sharma (who also wrote a few more) and edited a short-lived 
periodical. The novels of this period were mysterics or miracles or detective 
type. 


For modern scholars taking novel as a literary form rooted in life, 
novel did not begin until 1934 when Rudraraja Pande wrote Rupamati, 
depicting social changes in Nepal. In 1940's, ‘social realism’ is much deeply 
rooted in novels. Laxmiprasad Devkota's Champa (1945) handles the theme 
of sexual deprivation. Thus the premium on realism or authenticity led to 
the writing of historical novels as well, although it could not establish itsclf 
as an important genre. 


An important landmark is the publication in 1947 of a novel Muluk 
Bahira (Outside the kingdom), dealing with the lives of emigrant Nepalese 
(pravasi nepali), mostly labourers and soldiers returning from the World 
War II, in India, written by Lainsingh Bangdcl, a renowned Nepali artist. 
Bangdel analysed the characters psycho-analytically giving credibility to them 
rather than focussing on events. Authenticity is augmented by introducting 
colloquialisms, dialect words and rural pronunciation. For instance, India 
is referred to as Mugalan (the land of Mugals). Bangdcl’s artistic prowess 
stood him in good stead while skilfully describing natural scenery. His other 
works are also noted for realism. By 1950", Nepali fiction began to develop. 
Between 1950-1970, ninety titles written by forty four novelists are listed 
by Tanasarma as compared to 16 novelists before 1950. After 1950, Nepali 
novel became more idealistic and reformist reintroducing moral or political 
standpoint. A novel Basaim (Home) by Lilabahadur Kesari, a Nepalese resident 
of Assam, serves as an example which condemned rural superstition, feudal 
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exploitation, and is marked with authentic depiction of rural life in Nepal 
with colloquial and simple speech for narration with the least intrusion of 
Sanskrit, the language - style which prevails.even today. 


Thus, late 1950's noticed the growing cultural nationalism leading to 
‘the ‘purist’ school of writers, focussing attention on the lives of the common 
people, particularly from the rural areas, incorporating details of rural life 
and speech. This naturally led to the adoption of spellings to rural pronunciation; 
Shankar Koirala's dozen novels serve as good examples of this trend. 


И Themes of sexual dissatisfaction, alienation and pessimism with a noticeable 
influence of Freud are. found in the works of younger Nepali writers beginning 
in late 1950's. 


Novels in 1960's witness the influence of Tesro Ayam or ‘Third Dimension’ 
movement in literature which makes the kinds of themes for treatment in 
literature unbouned. Any theme is admissible. Thus cynical and gloomy account 
of aimless and meaningless lives are also considered as suitable subjects 
for literary treatment. In this genre, surprisingly, women writers are almost 
an exception. One such notable exception is Parijat, the Tamang authoress 
from Darjeeling, for her novel Shirishko Phul. which won a literary prize. 


‘Short story in Nepali follows the same pattern of development as the 
noval. According to the author short,’ story is the second most developed 
genre of modern Nepali literature after poetry. It predominates Nepali fiction. 


In spite of attempts to find roots of Nepali short sotry in the antecedent 
folk literature, it is a form borrowed from foreign literature. Gorkhapatra 
began to publish short stories, romantic, traditional and detective type, mostly 
translated or adapted from Bengali arid Hindi (beginning 1902). Sharada 
gave a boost to it in 1934 by publishing many short stories. Contemporary 
Nepalese society with social realism as its backbone became the. dominant 
theme soon. Notable among the exponents of this theme are Vishveshvarprasad 
Koirala, Pushkar Shamsher, Balkarishna Sama and. Guruprasad Mainali. 
Mainali’s Paralko Ago (A fire in the Straw, 1938) formed the basis of 
one of the first Nepali films dealing with the theme of marriage in rural 
surroundings. Mainali’s works are characterized with a great variety of regional 
colloquialisms and proverbs and humour. Another writer is Ramesha Vikal 
whose Lahuri Bhaimshi (The Soldier’s Buffalo) is considered as опе .of the 
finest stories of rural life. A collection of his short stories won the Madan 
Puraskar literary prize in 1961. 


. Nepalese in India complemented the Nepali efforts by publishing short 
stories in journals such as Chandrika, Nebula and Gorkha. The first collection . 
of short stoires Katha Kusum in 1938 had social realism as a dominant 
feature. In 1940's, Nepali short stories acquired a political tone, particularly . 
in those by V..Koirala, the last democratically elected Prime Minister, Another 
notable name for ‘social’ story is Bhimanidhi Tivari (1911-1973) whose 
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ten volumes of Nepali Samajik Kahani between 1949 and 1968 were very 
influential. Language was marked with simplicity for most of the writers 
except some who reintroduced some of the more formal conventions of 
Nepali grammar. As Nepali writers became more familiar with Freud and 
other European philosophical outlooks, psychological insights percolated to 
short stories as well. These are reflected as dilemmas inherent in conventional 
morality with sometimes unexpected responses. 


The tradition of ‘modem romanticism’ of 1930's represented most 
prominently by Laxmiprasad Devkota is continued by some poets like 
Madhavprasad Ghimire. However, departures from this are already noticeable 
in poets like Gopalprasad Rimal, Vijay Malla and Mohan Koirala, the last 
one being one of the most respected modern poets with roots in ‘old school’. 
New poetry developed in 1960's and 1970's, mostly published in journals 
Pragati and Ruparekha, with a widening of the form and a limitless choice 
of subjects heralded by the Tesro Ayam movement initiated in 1963 by 
a journal bearing the same title, published from Darjeeling, edited by three 
young writers Vairagi Kaimla, Ishvarvallabh and Indra Rai. Poctry of this 
school, although genuincly innovative and cerebral, was at times obscure 
in language as wcll as content. This movement introduced modernity in 
Nepali poetry and became popular in 1960's. It became a cult and an 
attitude expressing aimlessness of life and satirizing politics and history of 
Nepal. Attempts were made to develop a successor to Tesro Ayam but 
failed to last longer except the Sadak Kavita Kranti or 'Street Poctry Revolution' 
which also ended with the 1981 Refcrendum. They developed an account 
of political causes and perished with the objective attained. 


The book is well edited. Spelling mistakes are rare, for example, ‘workship’ 
instead of *worship' on p.157. Transliteration of Kalidasa's play is transcribed 
as Abhijina Sakuntalà instead of Abhijiina Sikuntala on p. 193. On page 
161, 'asu-Kavi' is translated as ‘Poet of the Flood’ rather than ‘Spontaneous 
poct’ However, on p. 194, the same is translated as ‘poet extempore’. 
Similarly, 'pravasi Nepali’ is translated as ‘exile Nepalese’ rather than ‘emigrant’ 
Nepalese. 


The book is a successful attempt to introduce Nepali literature to 
non-natives and generate interest for further study. 


VASANT S. KIIOKLE 


Suresvara’s Vartika on Udgitha Brahmana 


[Edited, translated and annotated by K. P. Jog and Shoun Hino, Motilal 
Banarsidass Publishers Pvt. Ltd. Delhi; 1991; Price Rs. 150] 


The Brhadaranyaka along with the Chdndgya is one of the most important 
of the early Upanisads as it contains the views of a number of thinkers 
as also gives an idea of the gradual development in the field of philosophical 
thought. Scholars have felt that the text of this Upanisad ccnsists of different 
strata from the point of view of both chronology and philosophical thought. 
It is a long way from the Аха and the ASvamedha Brihmana to the dialogues 
of Yajfiavalkya with Janaka, Gargi and Maitreyt which in course of time 
paved the way to the Absolutist philosophy of Sankaracarya. Sankaricarya's 
Bhisya on the Brh. Up, is well known and so also Sure$varicarya's Brh. 
Up. Bhasya Varttika which is a huge work. Unfortunately, the views expressed 
anc quoted in these two works have not been properly examined, and 
their contents have not been fully exploited. They would give an insight 
into the teachings of philosophers like Bhartrpraparica and others who have 
remained but names for us. It is enhcartening to see that Dr. К. P. Jog 
and Dr. Shoun Hino have decided to concentrate on Sure$vara's Varttika 
and prepare translations of portions from it. This should prove to be a 
valuable contribution in the field of Sanskrit learning and be very useful 
to scholars. 


Jog and Hino have rightly said that an intimate relation between the 
continuons and natural development of the ritualistic and the philosophical 
activities and theories can be seen, and the Upanisadic scers were quite 
conscious of this. One could even say that while interpreting the ritualistic 
activities the thinkers were constantly in search of the real identity of thc 
self, the Atman, and perhaps in their onward search they moved on from 
body to sense - organs, to mind, to Prana and finally to the sentient element, 
when philosophical thought assumed the status of a darsana or ‘system 
of philosophy,' uniformity was sought to be established in the varied views 
found in the Vedic texts, especially the Upanisads as is evident from the 
Samanvayadhyiya of the Brahmasutra. 


In the book under review, Jog and Hino have translated and annotated 
the text of Surc$vara's Varttika on the Udgitha Brihmana with the help 
of Anandagiri's Sastraprakasika and Anandapürna's Nydyakalpalatika. In the 
introduction, the concepts of Prina and Upisani have been properly explained 
and this will certainly prove to be very illuminating. The allegory in the 
Udgitha Brihmana nicely brings out the demoniac and the godly tendencies 
in man, and it is the Vital Force which alone can fully control and overpower 
the demoniac inclinations and perversitics. 


One can understand and appreciate that Sankara and even more so 
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SureSvara could not have enjoyed explaining the details pertaining to rituals 
and Upisanis. The Absolutistic philosophy of Kevalidvaita is nearest to 
their heart and it is their firm belief that the knowledge of Nirgupa Brahman, 
the Ultimate reality alone culminates in Brahmabhava. The rest have to 
be explained as in their own way leading to Citta -Suddhi or ekagrata or 
at the most Krama-mukti Sankara and Surefvara do not miss even the 
slightest opportunty to bring in the discussion of Avidya and point out 
how vast the domain of Avidyd is, even up to the stage when the sddhana 
and sddhya are recognised as distinct. There is not much scope for such 
discussion in the course of the Udgitha Brahmana, but still they have introduced 
this thought wherever possible, as for example in the explanation of the 
Abhydroha mantra. 


It follows that the task of translating Sure$vara's Varttika on the Udgitha 
Вгаһтапа is not an easy one; still Jog and Hino have on the whole done 
it well. They have tried to make the translation as literal as possible. Pürva 
Mimirhsi was the pradhàna-malla for Suregvara; wherever Suresvara has 
anticipated the likely objections from the Pürva-Mimarhsakas, the basis for 
this that can be detected in the Purva-mimarnsi texts has been pointed 
out in the explanatory notes. Attention has also been drawn to the Mimirnsa 
rules of textual interpretation wherever Sure$vara had these in his mind. 
The reader would only wish that the explanation was slightly fuller, especially 
in connection with guna-vidhi and viSistavidhi (vv. 196-197), and pathakrama 
and arthakrama (V. 210) and the like. 


Without in any way under-estimating the value and importance of this 
book as also the amount of hard work put in by the learned authors, 
I would lay my finger in a few spots where improvement or correction 
secms to be required. Of course, this is open to correction. V.83 - This 
is vaidharmyena ирата. In the case of juhd, the phalasruti serves as an 
arthavada, but in the case of brahmajfdna, there is nothing to show that 
it is subservicnt to anything else, so the Sruti regarding its fruit is not 
an arthavada. This is not clear from the translation. 


V.87 - ‘Usara’ means 'maru-bhimi', dry sandy region, not ‘marshy 
land.’ 


V. 90 - ‘ajfidnahetuté’ should mean ‘being caused Бу ajñäna.’ 


V. 149 - 'anenàpratirüpena' is translated as “by the matchless prina. 
'anena' need not be taken in the sense of prápa, it is to be construed 
with ‘vacasa’, Sankara explains apratiripa as ananuguna not befitting (ari 


mike. ), Anandagiri explains smerne trng aAA NARA... 


V. 202 (f - “iSesana' means qualifier rather than modifier. 


V. 215 - ‘prakrtajfidna’ is translated as ‘ignorance’ which is natural 
to human beings. The text is not трет, but wast ‘on account of 
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mundane knowledge natural to creatures.’ 


V. 265 - ‘prakdgakatvat’ should be construed with Agni, rather than 
Indra. 


V. 283 - The translation should rather be - ““The excellence stated 
earlier would be futile if he were not a Че ‘one going ahead’.” 


V. 284 - Aam is explained as ‘one who has kindled the fire (for 
the performance of a sacrifice)'. Anandagiri explains the term as 'healthy' 
glowing, having good digestive power, not a 4afa, This justifies the epithet 
эте. 


V. 289 - The translation should rather be : ““Тһе one who is vying 
with the knower of Pràna, he like the Asura in the narrative would not 
be $restha...." 


V. 291 - =aaqday could better mean ‘by putting forth an argument’. 


УУ. 302-303 - What is meant is that the term ‘sdman’ primarily means 
‘гапа; the primary meaning of 'saman' is ‘prana’. The other і.е. і is 
called 'sáman' by laksana, because it is чч, ‘brought about by pràpa- 
As in the case of som: mafa, the primary meaning of "su: is ‘bedsteads’, 
but by /aksana, it signifies ‘children who occupy the bedstcads', one is 
reminded here of Sankara’s remark in the Br.Su. Sa. Bhisya (LL) that 
the term ‘Brahman’ primarily signifies the ‘Ultimate Reality’ and the other 
meanings ‘Brahmin’, ‘Veda’, сіс. are secondary, because they are associated 
to some extent with the quality of 'brhattva.' 


V. 308 - The ‘dnantya’ is not in terms of number but in that of 
being 'all-pervacive' like ‘/at/’ which being one is present in cach individual 
of the class. 


V. 333 ff. - R would rather mean sa, yet, gfe; see Brh. Up. 1.3, 
25 ff. 


V 335 - gaaat should rather mean 1194. 


V. 336 - зета ‘And because it has a seen purpose; we actully see 
that the Udgatr gets the fruit of being involved in this Updsanda. 


V. 360 - This verse is meant to convey that sme smi-3» are ‘death’ 
relatively; they are considered to be ‘tamas’ keeping in view that they 
serve a different purpose, have a fruit distinct from themselves, as compared 
lo ‘devatabhava’ which is its own fruit and not subservient to anything, 
amq signifies age ФЯ-919 and ww signifies ma t-q, Then the term aa 
is used for smt а-а (the wea) and safe for amma (the Wa). These 
are relative (эт) evaluations. 


V. 381 - This is vaidharmyena upama. 
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The translation in a number of places misses the point or the emphasis 
meant to be conveyed. А word or two of the text is left untranslated 
at places. Sometimes there is contradiction between the translation and the 
explanatory note; e.g. in the case of V. 91, where the translation is utterly 
wide of thc mark. 


This is perhaps because it is a ‘joint enterprise’ where it is quite likely 
that one depends on the other for properly scrutinizing the work done, 
and finally it goes to the press without bcing properly revised and scrutinized. 
Still such minor mistakes and some misprints could have been easily avoided 
with slightly more insistence on precision, and the translation could have 
been more redable. s 


Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that Dr. Jog and Dr. Hino have made 
a valuable contribution in the field of Sanskrit learning by taking up one 
after another portions from Sure$vara's Brh. Up. Bhasya Varttika for translation 
and exposition. We expect more from them in the future and I am sure 
they will not disappoint us. 


E. A. SOLOMAN 
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